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Introduction 
The Politics of Time and Neoliberal Disavowal 


In March 1997, ten years into South Korea’s transition to liberal democracy and 
as the news of Dolly, the world’s first cloned sheep, went out globally, the Korea 
University student publication asked its students who among historical figures 
they most wished to clone. Six out of 180 respondents selected Park Chung- 
hee, South Korea’s dictator for nearly two decades. In a country where univer- 
sity students waged a tenacious and vociferous protest and brought down an 
authoritarian regime more than once, that their successors would even consider 
cloning Park—even as a mischievous way to express their disapproval against 
sitting president Kim Young-sam, whom they selected as the least desirable 
figure to clone in the same survey—caught the attention of the mass media. 
What would have been unthinkable even a year or two before was soon emerg- 


ing: politicians, public figures, and ordinary Koreans were professing their 


admiration for the former dictator, which the mass media promptly dubbed 
the “Park Chung-hee syndrome.”! Heated debates on Park’s legacies followed 
in newspapers, online forums, and academic conferences. 

The syndrome was the first of a series of paradigmatic shifts in the collec- 
tive memory of recent history in post-1987 South Korea. In 2004, a presidential 
committee to investigate “pro-Japanese collaborators” of the colonial period 
(1910-1945) again reignited public debate on the colonial period. There has al- 
ways existed the view that the country could move forward only by dealing 
with the issue of collaboration, even if only symbolically by publishing a list of 
collaborators some sixty years after liberation from Japan. By the beginning of a 
new century, however, the country’s attainment of democracy and global eco- 
nomic standing gave rise to a view that it had overcome any pernicious colonial 
influences, that it was time to move on, rather than dwell on the painful past. 

The latest transformation in historical judgment has been the New Right re- 
visionist scholarship. Emerging in the early twenty-first century, the New Right 
history, as in the case of the Park Chung-hee syndrome and the debates on the 
colonial period, centers on the notion that “times have changed.” Not only did 
the previous era’s “leftist nationalist” perspective of the minjung historiography 
no longer serve the present moment, but it also got in the way of country’s future 
progress. Offering a positive and celebratory view of Korean history better ac- 
commodated the needs of contemporary society. Through these debates, the 
paradigm of minjung, the central conceptual framework under which the three- 
decade-long democratization movement was carried out and that also generated 
one of the most profound social, academic, religious, and artistic movements the 
country has seen, had been declared anachronistic and consigned to the past. 

This book examines what might be called the minjung project’s “afterlives,” 
its changing meanings and its representation over the last three decades, and 
the ways in which the discourse of the end of the minjung paradigm operates 
to make its emancipatory and egalitarian aspirations illegible or obscure in the 
present. With the retreat of authoritarianism by the 1990s and the explosion 
of previously neglected and unvoiced identities and desires, academics, social 
commentators, and some of the erstwhile minjung practitioners effectively an- 
nounced the end of the minjung project, that there had been paradigm shifts 
from minjung (people) to simin (citizen), from the political to the cultural, and 
from the collective to the individual. Minjung had become a grand narrative 
whose time had passed, its vision of politics as “a practice of conflict and as a 
horizon of emancipation” considered no longer suitable in the new era.” Not 
only was the minjung project judged as too partisan and no longer appropri- 


ate for the democratic society, but, simultaneously, violence and oppression 
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were construed as perpetrated not only by the authoritarian state but also by 
self-righteous and militant radical leftists. The rise of the Park Chung-hee syn- 
drome and New Right scholarship also functioned to discursively allocate to 
the past or deem outmoded all the events and development that do not con- 
form to contemporary South Korea’s dominant liberal democratic ideal. I call 
this the politics of time. Arising from the profound and wide-ranging transfor- 
mations both in and out of South Korea, the politics of time has largely worked 
to disavow the revolutionary politics of the twentieth century in general, and 
in particular the 1980s minjung project, and to discharge contemporaries from 
both to injustices that happened in the past as well as to the present that has 
not dealt with the past historical injustices. 

My discussion of the politics of time is indebted to Jacques Ranciére’s sug- 
gestion that a notion of time that separates the present from the past acts as “a 
principle of impossibility” and to Walter Benjamin’s critical view on the notion 
of history as progressive. In the era of post-grand narratives, Ranciére notes, a 
seeming innocuous statement such as “times have changed” is effortlessly recast 
into “a statement of impossibility.” That is, to say that the times have changed 
does not simply denote an actual passage of time and the disappearance of things 
that had been present in that time period. It also denotes that the possibilities 
that had been imbued with the idea of time have become impossible, no longer 
belonging to the present and in the realm of what is possible.’ Benjamin’s well- 
known “Theses on the Philosophy of History” offers a similar understanding of 
time and a view of history where history does not progress according to a pre- 
scribed linear trajectory, where there is a deep and abiding connection between 
the past and the present, especially a connection between the injustice commit- 
ted in the past and the emancipatory possibility of the present. For Benjamin, 
the view of history as progress presents twofold dangers: first, a reconfigura- 
tion of the history of the past entailing an erasure, distortion, or toning down 
of subversive dimensions, and second, the danger of historical writings falling 
into complicity with the tendency of the present, aligning with the dominant 
of contemporary society. A critical view of history is obtained when the view 
of history as continuous progress is rendered void and when the historian—and 
society—sharpen the awareness of the past injustice and engage with the strug- 
gles of those who suffered defeat, their aspirations and dreams unfulfilled.t 

For sure, the discourse of the paradigm shifts in recent South Korean his- 
tory is first and foremost grounded in the wide-ranging societal transforma- 
tion. Political liberalization following the democratic transition gave rise to 
the “liberalization” of culture and “massification” of popular culture, with the 


outpouring of a dizzying array of cultural outlets. This period also saw the 
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emergence of a new generation who was no longer “obsessed” with ideology 
and politics and instead sought self-expression, leisure, and entertainment as 
active creators and critics of popular culture? The paradigm shift from min- 
jung to simin and from the political and cultural also marks the profusion of 
creative energy in all spheres of society. 

At the same time, the much-celebrated transition to democracy was imme- 
diately followed by a set of global transformations: the collapse of the Soviet 
Union and the “actually existing socialism” of Eastern Europe, the extensive 
economic restructuring ushered in by globalization and neoliberalism, and the 
emergence of “free market democracy” in former authoritarian regimes. Even 
as the country was undergoing an exhilarating and swift political liberaliza- 
tion, a series of economic downturns and financial crises in 1997 known as 
the “International Monetary Fund (IMF) crisis" drove the country toward a 
path of all-out neoliberal restructuring, giving priority and acquiescing to the 
demands of the market. 

The politics of time that operates in the revisionist history cannot be con- 
sidered without the twin development of political liberalization and neoliberal- 
ism injecting the ferocity and alacrity in the process of the paradigm shifts. As 
scholars from Michel Foucault to Wendy Brown have observed, neoliberalism 
is much more than economic or trade policies, or change in the relationship 
between the state and economy; it has become a governing rationality that 
“extend|s] specific formulation of economic values, practices, and metrics to 
every dimension of human life" In the process of disseminating the model of 
the market to all domains and activities, human beings are reconfigured "ex- 
haustively as market actors . . . as homo oeconomicus.”’ American studies schol- 
ars in particular have observed how neoliberal development globally was both 
a response to emerging decolonization and new social movements, as well as a 
way to obscure unequal and racially hierarchical structures of global capital- 
ism by promoting multicultural neutrality.’ In this context, neoliberalism is 
viewed as an “epistemological structure of disavowal,” mobilized to respond 
to the emancipatory post-World War II social movements. The structure of 
disavowal transfigures the previously liberatory movements and ideas into a 
new mode of power through the process of selective and uneven affirmation 
and incorporation of previously marginalized subjects, ideas, and practices? 

Public discussions of the legacies of Japanese colonial rule and the Park 
Chung-hee regime, and the revision of textbooks initiated by the New Right, 
have shown the extent of neoliberal rationality, the economization of human 
life in all of its aspects, including "the most basic cultural and ethical values" 


that inform one's view of the past.!° Scholars writing about the historiographi- 
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cal debates have so far been mostly informed, understandably so, by the binary 
ideological framework that focuses exclusively on the historical experience 
of Korea’s twentieth century and do not take into account the neoliberal de- 
velopment. Scholarly discussion of neoliberal rationality in South Korea has 
also so far been focused on institutional reorganization and management of 
power resources propelled by neoliberal restructuring—the domain of politi- 
cal economy." Neoliberal governance in the domain of culture and society at 
large so far has been discussed mainly in the context of how neoliberalism has 
pushed certain institutional changes. Until recently, even this kind of critique 
aimed to expose how neoliberal institutional changes were not in sync with 
their professed ideology.” 

My discussion of the memory reconstruction and history rewriting ex- 
tends analyses of neoliberalism to the domains of both political economy and 
culture, showing that alongside paradigm shifts in political and economic 
spheres, contestation over history and memory—the domain of knowledge 
production—has emerged as one of the more distinctive features of the by- 
products of neoliberal rationality in South Korea. As Park Chung-hee’s brand 
of developmentalism—South Korean-style capitalism, as it were—is consid- 
ered universal and a model to be emulated by other developing countries, and 
as Park Chung-hee is revived as a nationalist hero singularly responsible for 
South Korea’s “Miracle on the Han River,’ not only is his authoritarian rule 
whitewashed, but also the minjung project is disavowed as inherently authori- 
tarian and destructive. New Right scholars also reconfigure the individual first 
and foremost as Homo economicus, constructing a form of “neoliberal his- 
toriography.”? In particular, they argue that the colonial subjects who were 
conscripted forcibly to provide sexual service for soldiers and other forms of in- 
dustrial labor were merely performing their jobs for which they received wages 
commensurate with their labor, eschewing the colonial context in which 
threat and violence were used for mobilization of their labor along with the 
other historical and ethical considerations. 

This book also expands the current theoretical understanding of social 
memory by highlighting the central role of mass media, especially the conser- 
vative mass media, in constituting the Park Chung-hee syndrome and later in 
the emergence and articulation of the revisionist views of New Right scholar- 
ship. Scholars have emphasized how social memory, rather than fixed and im- 
mutable, is culturally reconstructed, with the decisive roles played by the trinity 
of agents of memory, collective practices of recollection, and the creation of 
spaces through which such memory is expressed and conveyed." South Korea's 


democratic transition gave the conservative mass media an unprecedented 
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opening to become a powerbroker and an arbiter of social issues. As such, 
conservative mass media plays a central role in aiding the vested interests to 
retain their hegemonic position, playing off deeply entrenched Cold War anti- 
communism.” Yet, there has been scant attention paid in scholarly work to the 
rapidly expanding role of mass media in collective memory making and rewrit- 
ing history. I analyze how the conservative mass media has become the agent 
and venue of the trinity of social memory, as well as a “historiographical appa- 


ratus,’ setting the agenda and the parameters and terms of public discourse." 


The Regime of Discontinuity 


The organizing framework of disparate developments and phenomena analyzed 
in this book is the regime of discontinuity, around which each chapter revolves 
and through which chapters interact with one another. I characterize articula- 
tions or narratives that not only enunciate a radical break from the past but that 
which function to modulate, distort, or silence a certain kind of memory or his- 
tory of the past as constituting the regime of discontinuity, following historian 
Pierre Nora’s formulation in a different context." Nora’s well-known project in 
the 1970s was initiated by what he perceived to be an overall decline in the ca- 
pacity of French national culture to sustain what he called realms of memory— 
the array of rituals, sites, ideas, and traditions that had long been considered 
part of the nation’s collective past. Faced with revelations of atrocities of the 
Stalinist era and failure of the Soviet Union, French intellectuals at the time 
also attempted to recast the memory of their previous leftist political engage- 
ments. The French Revolution, a lived tradition that had animated French poli- 
tics until then, was also consigned to a relic of the past. Memory stepped in to 
offer a way out of the traditional left-right dichotomy and the revolutionary 
republic tradition.'8 Nora’s notion of the regime of discontinuity was therefore 
a case of nostalgia for a unitary nation that was no longer a “convincing or op- 
erative unit of study? as well as a case of retreat from politics. 

The regime of discontinuity in South Korea that I examine in this book 
shares much the same political orientation and ethos as Nora's in its overall 
effect—it engages in the politics of time, making certain experiences of the past 
illegible or concealed in the present. It has manifested in a variety of forms and 
with varying degrees of articulation and cohesiveness. It also has a number 
of different historical references. The first such historical reference is South 
Korea's transition to parliamentary democracy in the late 1980s, which was 
clearly a break from the previous authoritarian system and was welcomed as 


the dawn of a new era. Revision of the constitution with the consequent direct 
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presidential election of 1987, and the subsequent political liberalization were 
some of the most obvious cases of such a break. 

The second reference is the 1990s, when the claim by academics, commen- 
tators, and cultural gatekeepers that South Korea had entered a new era and 
was in the midst of a break with the past became all the more vigorous. With 
the emergence of the aforementioned series of discourses of paradigm shifts, 
from minjung (people) to simin (citizen), from the political to the cultural, 
from the collective to the individual, the regime of discontinuity became a 
defining ethos of the 1990s. The rise of New Right historiography in the 2000s, 
with its attempt to reassess the colonial period and the Syngman Rhee and 
Park Chung-hee periods, constitutes another kind of regime of discontinuity. 
This discourse is also celebratory, à la Francis Fukuyama's end of history which 
anticipated the new millennium to be free from limitations of the past and 
considered capitalism as universally beneficial, with only democracy now re- 


maining as the “final form of all human government"? 


Democratic Transition in the Late 1980s and 
the Minjung Movement 


Every decade of post-1945 South Korea began with a major historical event,” but 
the decade of the 1980s remains singularly significant in the history of South 
Korea. That decade witnessed the most explosive and remarkably vociferous 
emancipatory project, known as the minjung movement, whose goal was to 
build a new society based on more expansive ideas that went beyond the princi- 
ples and values of Western-style liberal democracy. The minjung movement was a 
civil and human rights movement, a democracy movement, an anti-government 
movement, a labor movement, a farmers’ movement, a women's movement, a 
student and youth movement, an environmental movement, and a decoloniza- 
tion project. Building on previous anti-colonial and post-1945 social movements 
in South Korea and with “a striking commonality of purpose, so many people 
in so many settings devoted themselves so ardently to the work of transforma- 
tion"? Tackling everything from South Korea's real and perceived dependent 
status vis-a-vis the United States and Japan to the government legitimacy, to 
collusion between the state and the chaebol (family-owned large conglomerates), 
to equitable distribution of wealth, to revaluating preexisting values and mean- 
ings, and experimenting with new forms and content in art, literature, music, 
and theater, the minjung movement was “an epic contest,” as Robert Darnton 
characterized the French Revolution, of “possibili[ty] against the givenness 
of things"? After nearly three decades of persistent challenges and with much 
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sacrifice,” 1987 saw the peaceful transfer of government through direct presi- 
dential election and the establishment of parliamentary democracy. 

The magnitude of post-1987 changes led scholars to designate the term 
1987ch'eje (1987 regime or 1987 system) to denote their significance, as they con- 
tinue to shape today’s political landscape.” Even the names of the post-1987 
governments—such as the Civilian Government of Kim Young-sam (1993-1998), 
the Government of the People of Kim Dae-jung (1998-2003), and the Participa- 
tory Government of Roh Moo-hyun (2003-2008)—suggested the hopefulness 
of this era and optimism about the progress of history.” It is safe to say that 
ordinary Koreans by and large shared the sense of an irreversible path toward 
historical progress. 

Yet, post-1987 democratic consolidations have been less than satisfactory in 
their overall outcome, leading many to cast doubt on the real achievements of 
the democratization movement. The much celebrated reforms of the early phase 
of the Kim Young-sam administration ended with widely shared disappointment 
over the corruption of Kim’s inner circles and family members; the politically 
progressive governments of Kim Dae-jung and Roh Moo-hyun adopted further 
neoliberal measures that gave rise to further polarization of society, among other 
discouraging developments." The experience of the IMF crisis in the late 1990s 
was so devastating that many South Koreans considered it their second toughest 
experience after the Korean War. Despite high-level political liberalization, the 
overall quality of life declined as real income was reduced, and the gap between 
the haves and have-nots intensified virtually in all aspects of society; by 2011, the 
“phenomenon of polarization" (yanggukhwa hyónsang) had entered the Encyclope- 
dia of Korean Culture.” The sense of increasing insecurity about the future in the 
post-1997 years was in sharp contrast to the earlier authoritarian period. Not- 
withstanding that Chun Doo-hwan was the scourge of the nation in the 1980s, 
the country was reveling in spectacular economic development—“the first of its 
kind since the time of Tan’gun.””? The concomitant rise of confidence of Koreans 
in their ability to bring about such development also drove them to the streets in 
June 1987 to demand political reform and democratization of society. 

Over the course of the radically transformed post-1987 era, the previous era’s 
emancipatory movement, as encapsulated in the slogans of minjok, minju, and 
minjung (nation, democracy, and people), lost much of its theoretical purchase 
and sociopolitical relevance. To invoke minjung in the 1990s was to be charged 
with invoking platitudes and being anachronistic. The 1980s came to be mostly 
remembered as an era of antagonism, with ubiquitous images of streets strewn 
with broken stones and Molotov cocktail bottles, riot police with their Darth 
Vader-like gear, and the strident shouts of “Down with military dictatorship!” 
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and “Liberation of labor” (nodong haebang). The subsequent paradigm shift in 
discourse from minjung (people) to simin (citizen) effectively announced the 
end of the minjung project—the end of the “politics of antagonism"—and 
the inauguration of a new era’? Some well-known former undongkwon—an epithet 
referring to either the South Korean democratization movement of the 1980s 
as a whole or its individual participant, or both*!—have also become not only a 
part of the establishment but also agents of neoliberalism, if only unwittingly, 
as I discuss in chapter 1. 

Post-minjung South Korea became not only post-authoritarian and postmod- 
ern but post-ideological as well. The postmodern critique of modern subjectivity 
as the core constituting element of modernity also meant the privileged onto- 
logical place of minjung as the cohesive and unitary subjectivity of minjung 
discourse became no longer ideal or tenable. As historian Im Tae-sik puts it, 
“Anyone who still talks of minjok, minjung or revolution became as rare as a 
state-designated national monument . . . and became a [target of] mockery by 
the public"? Those who seemed unable to move on were admonished to be 
“flexible,” “cool,” and “commonsensical.”” 

Even as post-1987 South Korea became increasingly disenchanted with the 
minjung project, the 1980s and its minjung movement not only continue to 
define Korean society but also remain crucially alive. The decade has served as a 
primary reference point for current debates as well as for the political identity of 
not only the “386 generation" but also for later generations.** One's relation to 
and perspective on the 1980s and its minjung movement were considered to be 
a key barometer of one’s position on the political spectrum in South Korea until 
recently. The 1980s minjung project has also remained a source of both inspira- 
tion and refutation for contemporary Korea and particularly its social move- 
ments, even as it has been scrutinized as yet another form of a will to power and 
its ethos—its communal spirit, self-effacement, and self-righteousness—seem to 


offer steady fodder for both nostalgia and ridicule in popular culture.” 


Neoliberal Restructuring 


Only a decade had passed since the democratic transition before South Korea 
was hit by the wave of global neoliberalism and its extensive restructuring. 
Many of the recently democratized countries in Latin America, Asia, and South- 
ern and Eastern Europe have undergone extensive restructuring ushered in by 
globalization and neoliberalism that is geared to establishing the free market 
on a world-economic scale. More specifically, restructuring here refers to a set of 


structural reforms "designed to seek the deeper integration of the economy 
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of developing countries into the capitalist world-system through trade liber- 
alization and the removal of all barriers to the cross-border flow of capital, 
goods and services, with the extended role of the market and the re-oriented 
role of the state?” The consequences of this restructuring are not only that 
these countries have often been without corresponding democratic practices 
or institutions but also, more insidiously, that the democracy they avow has 
become a specific type of democracy, a “free market democracy"? 

Needless to say, the neoliberalism that brought about the devastating re- 
structuring is much more than economic or trade policies, or an ideology or 
reorientation of the nexus between the state and the economy. Earlier neolib- 
eral development was also in part a response to a series of crises of legitimacy in 
the wake of decolonization and desegregation movements and fights for civil 
rights that occurred globally following World War II. The culmination of key 
anti-colonial and new social movements occurred in the same decades as the 
collapse of the Bretton Woods Agreement and election of neoconservatives 
such as Ronald Reagan and Margaret Thatcher in the United States and in the 
United Kingdom, respectively. These new social movements challenged the 
legitimating frameworks of existing liberal governance with their social differ- 
ences, alternative social worlds, and potential alternative projects.?? 

In the United States, neoliberalism has worked to obscure racist and classist 
structures of global capitalism by promoting multicultural neutrality; capital- 
ism appears as a natural process isolated from politics and culture, as argued 
by scholars such as Lisa Duggan.” The neoliberal turn in the United States 
incorporated the language of identity from Black, Chicano, and Asian Ameri- 
can nationalist movements, as well as a celebratory version of the discourse 
of freedom and equality coming out of the civil rights era, exploiting the call 
for more equitable redistribution of resources.4° In Death beyond Disavowal, 
transnational feminist studies scholar Grace Hong extends these arguments 
further and argues that neoliberalism is first and foremost an “epistemological 
structure of disavowal,” as previously discussed. Through the structure of dis- 
avowal, the previous social movements’ ethos, ideas, and practices have been 
selectively appropriated to serve the contemporary capitalistic order."! 

As many scholars have noted and political theorist Wendy Brown aptly 


[1 


sums up, neoliberalism represents the "'economization' of political life and of 
other heretofore noneconomic spheres and activities, a process of remaking 
the knowledge, form, content, and conduct appropriate to these spheres and 
practices" To say such is “not to claim that neoliberalism literally markerizes 
all spheres, even as such marketization is certainly one important effect of 


neoliberalism. Rather, the point is that neoliberal rationality disseminates the 
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model of the market to all domains and activities—even where money is not 
at issue—and configures human beings exhaustively as market actors, always, 
only, and everywhere"? Sociologist Hyun Ok Park characterizes the logic of 
the contemporary neoliberal economic order as “capitalist unconscious” in her 
compelling analyses of how this capitalist logic manifests in seemingly dispa- 
rate pursuits of various peoples and states, cutting across political spectrums 
and across the borders of South Korea, North Korea, and China.” 

It was therefore not only the democratic transition but also the neoliberal 
turn following the transition that propelled the paradigm shift from minjung to 
simin in South Korea. The shift ushered in primacy of the notions of “citizen” 
and “liberal democracy” in both public discourse and social movements. “Citi- 
zen" here ultimately meant “middle class,’ the discourse of which swept the 
globe in the 1990s.*4 The primacy of citizen signaled that the individuals con- 
struct their emancipatory narrative—following the liberal principles of individ- 
ual freedom, formal equality, and political rights—as rights-bearing and rights- 
claiming citizens. With the neoliberal turn, the widely circulated discourse of 
liberal democracy during the 1990s and early 2000s became transposed into a 
discourse of neoliberalism. That is, democracy is invoked not only to “rescue 
the social” eroded by the market but also to defend “the liberty of the market"? 

Post-1997 South Korea has experienced neoliberalism not only as the struc- 
tural and institutional reorganization of society but also as a reconstitution of 
the “moral economy of the society, a whole way of life, a mode of social being— 
and becoming—in the world.” Indeed, South Korea has become a Thatcherian 
place where there is no “such thing as society; only individual men and women 
and family” This book illustrates how the neoliberal rationality has also per- 


meated contestation over history and memory in South Korea. 


Contestation over History and Memory 


The 1990s were celebrated as an era freed from the shackles of a surfeit of 
ideologies—both state-led Cold War anti-communism and minjung-focused 
leftist ideology. Political liberalization that followed the democratic transition 
also brought about new interpretations and new perspectives concerning the 
most critical moments of Korean history. Literature and popular culture, such 
as films and Tv dramas, proliferated, giving new and varied voices to the past. 
The emergence of blockbuster films that became a part of the “Korean wave” 
(hallyu) also pointed to the pervasiveness of memory and history in society; 
many of these films dealt with major historical events such as the division of 


the country, the Korean War, and the conflicted legacy of Park Chung-hee’s 
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regime.*? The advent of blockbuster films, as well as the general boom in film 
and TV dramas, also indicated that cinematic images increasingly reconfigure 
not only narratives of the past but also how one acquires knowledge about the 
past; these narratives involve a diverse array of social and cultural processes far 
beyond the walls of academia or the printed word. 

President Kim Young-sam, the first civilian president in over thirty years, 
called for the “rectification of history" (yoksa parojapki) as a way to establish 
legitimacy of his own government and to show his administration's willingness 
to “deal with the past"? Related actions included the demolition of the build- 
ing that had housed the former Japanese governor-general and the trial of the 
two former presidents, Chun Doo-hwan and Roh Tae-woo, held responsible for 
the 1980s Kwangju massacre.?? State-initiated projects were soon phased out, 
but the mantle of the rectification of history was taken up by a large number 
of individuals and grassroots groups, becoming a veritable social movement. 
Individuals in this movement had disparate goals and different projects but 
shared an intense and personal engagement with history. History became per- 
vasive in public consciousness. 

Individual and social memories of the 1980s are deeply intertwined with 
the above development and some of the more iconic literary, filmic, and dra- 
matic representations of the period. The immensely popular television drama 
Sandglass broadcast in 1995, for example, brought to the Korean public for che 
first time actual footage of state troops indiscriminately killing citizens dur- 
ing the Kwangju uprising, at a time when many people were still in the dark 
about what had happened in Kwangju.” It is possible to think of the prolifera- 
tion of memory culture as a case of an "excess" of memory, where the historical 
consciousness of the public exceeds the capacity of the received framework or 
interpretation, thus resisting incorporation into institutional history? What 
is relevant here is that all of the above developments indicate Korean society’s 
tremendous need or desire for "truths" to live by, a sense of participating in a na- 
tional story, and meanings that sustain its variegated identities. It also indicates 
that professional historians have a more limited impact on public discussions 
than do literary, filmic, or cultural works, public memorial sites, and claims by 
politicians?^ The case of the Park Chung-hee syndrome suggests, for example, 
that "real" histories of the Park Chung-hee period exist outside academia. 

Even as history has become a major site over which various groups make di- 
vergent and often diametrically opposing claims and where they negotiate and 
contest the meanings of the past and visions for the future of Korea, there is also 
an equally powerful sense that history is no longer a stabilizing force, a sense of 


uncertainty about whether history will be able to guide the country and chart 
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its future. This is so even as history is present everywhere—in films, television 
dramas, novels, museum exhibits, literature, and theme parks. Although this 


5 contentious debates about history in 


predicament is a global phenomenon, 
Korean society of recent decades have only heightened this sense of uncertainty. 

One of the most consequential developments of the post-1987 era has been 
a series of debates about how to evaluate colonial and authoritarian legacies: 
from the Park Chung-hee syndrome, to the Roh Moo-hyun government’s at- 
tempt to legislate resolution of the issue of “pro-Japanese collaborators,’* to 
the New Right’s claim that the history textbooks used by middle and high 
schools were too critical of South Korea. Inordinately contentious and pro- 
tracted, these debates have been called a civil war, tout court. 

These debates reveal a deep division within Korean society over how central 
a role their country’s overcoming the colonial and authoritarian past should 
play in undergirding current political development and visions for the future. 
Should the country’s commitment to democracy and its future vision require 
that it continue to remind itself of its colonial and authoritarian legacies? Or are 
these legacies—seven decades after the liberation of the country from Japanese 
colonial rule, four decades after the death of Park Chung-hee, and three decades 
after the historic 1987 triumph of democracy—by now secondary matters for 
contemporary and future South Korea? Should not “truth” about the past and 
any unresolved historical issues be left for future historical judgment? Might 
not repeated and public retelling of the “shameful” stories of Korea’s past, as 
some on the right have insisted, actually get in the way of standing tall as a 
modern democracy and a global economic power? Is it not time to move on? 

These questions, though raised not only by the New Right,” constitute the 
core underlying intellectual and political grounds of New Right scholarship, 
the emergence of which marked the most dramatic and contentious turn to the 
right in Korean historiography to date. The New Right’s regime of discontinu- 
ity includes revisionist scholarship on the colonial period and on the authori- 
tarian presidencies of Syngman Rhee and Park Chung-hee. Immediate political 
context aside, one might say that the revisionist views stem from conflicting 
perspectives on the relationship between modernization and democracy, the 
two main tasks Koreans designated as national goals as early as the late nine- 
teenth century —and achievements for which South Korea has deservedly been 
recognized. Efforts to resolve contradictions and social conflicts arising from 
modernization and capitalism and to seek alternative forms to capitalism 
consumed much of the intellectual struggle and revolutionary politics globally 
in the twentieth century, and Korea was certainly no exception. The emergence 


of New Right scholarship with its triumphalist narrative of the victory of 
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capitalism over other alternative ideologies signaled a declaration to abandon 
this historical struggle and to reconfigure the meaning and practice of politics. 

The discourse of the victory of capitalism over socialism at the end of the 
last millennium has made capitalism appear as “the only valid social horizon, 
granting it a sacralized sense of finality.”® For those aligned with the New 
Right in South Korea, celebration of such achievement seemed further justified 
by not only South Korea’s meteoric rise economically but also by the dismal 
conditions in North Korea from the early 1990s. In the neoliberal age, economic 
development has become “cultural dominant"? As such, North Korea deserves 
its subalternity vis-à-vis South Korea, if not globally. Indeed, the New Right's 
triumphalist discourse would have been unlikely without the demise of social- 


ist regimes worldwide and the economic deterioration in North Korea. 


Persistence of the Cold War Regime and Mass Media 


It is the ultimate irony of history that one of the most valuable forms of social 
capital of the New Right is the continuing Cold War system in the Korean Pen- 
insula. In fact, one might say that the only thing that has not changed in the 
Koreas since the division is the Cold War system. Even though the Cold War 
was effectively over in 1989 everywhere else, it is still very much alive in the Ko- 
rean Peninsula. Not only has North Korea been an archenemy of South Korea, 
but anti-communism has become the south's *emotional infrastructure"; South 
Korea's “ideological chastity” had to be protected at all costs. The generation 
who did not directly experience the war also inherited bipolar allegiances that 
the war required. At the same time, anti-communism as state ideology and state 
policy was part and parcel of the Park Chung-hee developmental state's pursuit 
of high economic growth. A large percentage of the population, beneficiaries of 
theunprecedented economic growth, became ardent supporters of Park's regime. 
Even though Park's type of developmental state faced bankruptcy in the finan- 
cial crisis of 1997, the support base remained more or less intact until recently. 
High-profile political liberalization in South Korea often belies the still- 
pervasive Cold War structure on the Korean Peninsula. Despite claims of a total 
break from the past in the post-1987 era, South Korea still maintains the National 
Security Law (NSL),“ for example, a most draconian body of law that restricts 
freedom of thought and whose indiscriminate application has been one of the 
principal mechanisms used by previous authoritarian regimes to control and 
discipline society. The NSL has functioned as a “ventilator” for the Cold War 
system that should have been a historical relic.°° Even during the presidency 
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of Kim Dae-jung, who remains one of the most notable victims of this law, the 
application of the NSL was not reduced.” 

Given the interlocking relationship between anti-communism, economic 
development, and continuing Cold War infrastructure on the Korean Pen- 
insula, South Korea’s ideological topography cannot be adequately explained 
along received notions of left and right that pivot on the issue of class as based on 
European historical experience. The axis on which the left and right is divided 
in South Korea is generally considered anti-communism. But, more precisely, it 
is anti-North Korean sentiment. If the earlier politics of anti-communism was 
born out of unrelenting competition with North Korea and the state-building 
process of eliminating dissent, the rise of the politics of chongbuk chwapz (leftists 
who follow the North Korean state ideology of self-reliance) in the late 1990s and 
early 2000s has functioned more specifically to discredit groups or individuals 
who advocate a reconciliatory approach to North Korea and also those who are 
associated with or sympathetic to the governments of Kim Dae-jung and Roh 
Moo-hyun.® The two governments’ Sunshine Policy of engaging North Korea 
through economic assistance and cooperation has been an object of scathing 
criticism from the conservatives. In fact, by the 2000s, one's attitude toward 
and support of the Sunshine Policy became a major criterion by which to judge 
and categorize one’s political identity, whether one was on the left or right, 
progressive or conservative.’° 

Along with the continuing Cold War system, the narrative of a clear break 
from the past articulated in the Park Chung-hee syndrome and New Right 
scholarship has also been encouraged, shaped, and sustained, if not underwrit- 
ten, by conservative mass media. Mass media’s close ties with the dominant 
global trend is nothing new, with its spread of celebratory discourse of globaliza- 
tion with corporate advertisements and songs from the 1960s. This trend was 
intensified by the breakdown of the socialist bloc and subsequent predominance 
of neoliberalism."! 

Conservative mass media in particular remained one of four entities that 
political scientist Jang-jip Choi [Ch'oe Chang-jip] identifies as the core power 
bloc—along with the military elite, chaebol, and technocrats of state organ- 
izations—that sustained authoritarianism in South Korea even after the 1987 
democratic transition." The seeming coherence and remarkable cultural and so- 
cial capital that the New Right display are due in major part to mass media. It has 
promoted and coordinated disparate individuals and groups, including academ- 
ics, literary figures, artists, social commentators, and politicians, into a unified 


group that has gradually cohered as the New Right. An intimate relationship 
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between the conservative mass media and well-known conservative figures 
whose fictional and nonfictional writings became a foundational revisionist 
text of Korean history also was part and parcel of the continuing culture war. 
Muchas in other parts of the world, mass media sets the agenda, parameters, 
and terms of public discourse. It has also increasingly become what Allen Feld- 
man calls in a different context a “historiographical apparatus,’ replacing or 
substituting professional historians’ scholarship.” Both the Park Chung-hee 
syndrome and more recent debates over New Right scholarship show that the 
conservative mass media has become a most assiduous student of the Grams- 


cian call for a “war of position” —a “culture war,” as it were.” 


The Postmodern Predicament and the “Failure” of Revolutions 


Although perpetuation of the Cold War structure on the Korean Peninsula 
makes deciphering South Korea’s ideological landscape a hazard, it does provide 
an ideological infrastructure for triumphalist discourses of the regime of discon- 
tinuity. The global end of the Cold War—the breakup of the Soviet Union and of 
actually existing socialism—heralded the concomitant demise of left and Marx- 
ist social theory and of political Marxism, giving rise to questioning of the prem- 
ises of modernity. As philosopher Alain Badiou notes, Jean-François Lyotard’s 
declaration of the end of “grand narratives” was a kind of “melancholic farewell 
to the twentieth century," which for Lyotard meant above all “the end of Marx- 
ist politics, the end of the ‘proletarian narrative?”” 

Some of the recognized authorities on postmodern thinking such as Lyotard 
locate the "origin" of postmodernity in the "failure" of modernity in Europe and 
in the experience of mass violence and colonial counterinsurgencies, among 
other challenges.”° Sociologist Jeffrey Alexander finds yet another more localized 
and recent "origin" of postmodern thinking in the "failure" of the 1960s; that is, 
many leftists who were demoralized and became uncertain about modernity's 
promise of grand narratives embraced postmodern theory as a way to explore the 
meaning of their experience of and disappointments with the 1960s. 

Another spin-off of the discourse of "failure" of the 1960s is the narrative of 
failure of revolutions found in the European academic community's discrediting 
of worldwide revolutionary experiences and revolutionary discourse, from Fran- 
cois Furet's revisionist work on the French Revolution to German sociologist 
Wolf Lepenies's claim that “nothing happened in France in 1968/7 to the too- 
swift equation made reducing the Chinese revolution to the "excess" in China's 


Cultural Revolution. Given the intertwined history of modernity and revolu- 
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tions, the narrative of failure has had profound consequences for the assessment 
of modernity.” 

Furet’s 1978 book, Interpreting the French Revolution (Penser la révolution fran- 
çaise), one of the earliest efforts to reassess the French Revolution in the con- 
text of rising doubts about the premises of modernity, was “the history of the 
illusion of revolutionary politics"*? Most significantly, it ushered in an intel- 
lectual trend of reducing major revolutionary movements of the past to 
“the convenient and politically paralyzing category of ‘totalitarianism,” with 
Auschwitz and the gulag as the presumed ultimate destinations of any project 
that does not align itself with the tenets of liberal democracy.?! 

As historian Geoff Eley further elaborates, for someone like Furet, the col- 
lapse of communism “confirmed the bankruptcy and final defeat of the radical 
democratic fantasies” of the French Revolution and any radical hopes of the 
leftist movements of the twentieth century, as merely “violent and irrational.” 
In this view, Bolshevism might have been an outcome of the violent and cha- 
otic circumstances of World War I, but the later violence of the Soviet Union 
came from the utopianism in Bolshevism that was inherently dictatorial and 
innate in the idea of revolution itself—“in the illusory belief of revolutionaries 
that society was available for the remaking.” 

With Interpreting the French Revolution, Furet declared the revolution and its 
import in the French society, as well as the revolutionary ideas, was over.” 
He also offered an analysis of contemporary French society and its extremely 
sectarian politics by examining Jacobinism mainly in the context of, and as a 
genesis of, totalitarianism. The philosophical and historical linkage between 
Jacobinism and the post-1945 French intellectual left also contributed to the 
latter’s demise. The view of revolutionary ideas as inherently violent and dic- 
tatorial also informed the revisionist scholarship of the New Right in West 
Germany in the well-known instance of the historians’ dispute of the 1980s. 
For the Holocaust denialist and historian Ernst Nolte, the French Revolution 
was “a dress rehearsal for Lenin’s Red Terror which was a dress rehearsal for the 


Holocaust and the Holocaust itself as a defensive response to ‘Asiatic terror"? 


Postmodern and Postnational Histories 


That the protagonist of the above narrative of failure is also specifically Euro- 
pean needs no retelling.*® Still, it should also be pointed out here that the begin- 
ning of history as a professional discipline was in part a product of revolutionary 


experience. The role of history was to assess the meaning of the Enlightenment 
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and the French Revolution; both supporters and opponents of the French 
Revolution mobilized history as their “guide and weapon"? The legacy of the 
French Revolution was also critical in liberal historians’ advocacy for radical 
change.®* Historian Ch'oe Kap-su argues further that the revolutionary experi- 
ences in fact contributed to the European claim that it had experienced a true 
transformation of society—the claim that constituted one of the core tenets of 
modernity—and therefore the right to universalize its own history. The rest of 
the world either did not have a history (such as Africa) or had a stagnant history 
(such as Asia).? For the first half of the twentieth century and beyond, historical 
narratives, whether Marxist or the Annales school inspired, also projected the 
possibility of historical change that would take place through dynamic interac- 
tions between human and structural conditions?? This deeply optimistic view 
of history as progress, and the belief in historians’ ability—as well as responsi- 
bility—to capture and explain such historical transformations, went hand in 
hand with a totalistic view about history: “grand narratives, rational expecta- 
tion, and unitary power”! Such a totalistic view and belief in the emancipatory 
potential of historical narratives were also an expression of the self-confidence 
derived from Europe’s experiences of historical changes through revolutions.” 

Europe’s optimism about historical progress began to wear off in the after- 
math of the horror of the Holocaust and World War II. It also coincided with 
the emergence of formerly colonized subjects coming to the fore in the three 
decades of the “decolonizing era” marked by the radical and insurrectionary 
politics of emancipation—insurgency, revolution, nationalism, and national lib- 
eration struggle. From the beginning of the 1970s, the world system stumbled 
into economic recession and attendant political crisis. The consequent politi- 
cal reaction was to attempt “the containment and recuperation of the historic 
challenge from the ‘Third World’ that had been expressed in the struggles for 
decolonization in the boom years following 1945; to force a restructuring of class 
relations in the interests of capital in the core capitalist countries, a rolling back 
of the challenge represented by ‘Third World’ insurgency at the peripheries.”” 
In the discipline of history, if previous historical writings were concerned with 
forces and energy that had moved history forward, then the new approaches to 
history began with questioning a totalistic view of history and class as a stable 
and unitary category through which to understand a society.” 

Previously discussed accounts of revolutions as inherently destructive and 
damaging represent one of the more reactionary set of responses coming out 
of the post-1970 European intellectual community to these worldwide devel- 


opments. These accounts, as Arif Dirlik argues, not only “call into question 
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one of the founding moments of modernity” but also “cast doubt on all revolu- 
tions, regardless of political orientation, and the aspirations and visions that 
endowed revolutionary change with meaning.”” This kind of scholarship also 
impedes consideration of why and how revolutions emerge—their rise as a 
product of sociopolitical and economic forces and their role as a voice of the 
aspirations of the oppressed and marginalized in society.” 

For much of modern Korea, revolutionary transformation of society—the 
yearning for, the actual experience of, however partial and incomplete, and 
future prospects of—was indeed part and parcel of how modernity was expe- 
rienced. The extreme violence, terror, and deaths that accompanied the series 
of “incomplete” or “passive” revolutions left most Koreans deeply traumatized, 
with the ensuing anti-communism as state ideology expunging society of any 
leftist politics by the end of the Korean War, be it in political philosophy or a 


social movement.” 


Starting from the late 1970s and the 1980s, however, a new 
generation devoted itself to the cause of reviving the previously “failed” attempt 
at revolution, a possibility that had seemed not only imminent but also inevi- 
table at the time. 

The insurgent demands for decolonization and self-determination among 
third world countries were critical for this generation’s anti-authoritarian, 
anti-hegemonic, and anti-imperialist discourse. Minjung practitioners aligned 
themselves with the kind of nationalism that was taken up by the newly inde- 
pendent countries of Southeast Asia and Africa.’ Some literary critics from 
the mid-1970s also envisioned Korean literature as a part of third world lit- 
erature, which they considered the most “advanced” among world literature, 
holding out the promise of reinvigorating world literature.” 

With the end of faith in the grand narrative of universal progress toward 
emancipation of humanity, new approaches to history both in terms of re- 
search topics and their implicit aims seemed bereft of emancipatory goals that 
had been previously associated with historical narratives. In the words of Ch'oe 
Kap-su, for historians seeking transformative politics with their history writing, 
“it was no longer possible to locate where to attack [for a change of society]. Each 
object of [the new approaches to history such as cultural history or microhistory] 
can be used for attack, but there is no longer a detonator that could explode 
the whole”? As the arrival of postmodernity in South Korea coincided with 
the demise of the minjung project, among other aspirations of societal change, 
it only further amplified an already pervasive sense of uncertainty about pro- 
jecting any future political vision.?! For many intellectuals, the appearance of 


the Korean translations of the foundational texts of postmodern thinking and 
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postmodernism in 1992—Lyotard’s Postmodern Condition and Jean Baudrillard’s 
Simulations—were like “new machinery that had just been imported and went 
through customs clearance but that nobody knew how to operate yet”! 

As elsewhere, the advent of postmodernity in Korea meant not only the 
end of a particular theory or ideology or certain kind of knowledge production 
but also, and perhaps more importantly, the end of categories of thinking with 
which people had long engaged the world. If the 1980s marks the end of what 
Alain Badiou calls the twentieth century's historical sequence, literary scholar 
Wang Hui identifies the end of this historical sequence "not as an end to his- 
tory, nor as a willed ideological farewell, nor even as the end to the relevance 
of revolutionary politics altogether, but rather as the end of the possibility for 
twentieth-century solutions to contemporary problems??? 

This book strives to gain a critical and comprehensive understanding of 
the twin trajectories of democratization and neoliberalism in post-1987 South 
Korea in the larger context that I have briefly discussed above, whereby the 
Cold War persists on the Korean Peninsula while it ended globally, while che 
neoliberal restructuring has been ratcheted up. Loss of faith in the grand nar- 
ratives of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries led to the resulting postmod- 
ern thinking in whose political vision the twentieth century becomes the final 
epoch of modernity. This book integrates analyses of the nexus of neoliberal 
governance in political economy, culture, and society. To this end, I examine a 
wide range of materials such as memoirs, biographies, literary works, and aca- 
demic literature, along with analyses of government policies and social move- 
ments. While paying attention to the profound and wide-ranging sociopoliti- 
cal and global transformations that gave rise to the regime of discontinuity, I 
explore how and in what ways the regime of discontinuity functions to disavow 


the previous emancipatory politics of their relevance to contemporary society. 


Chapter Outlines 


In what follows, I discuss four separate but related developments that together 
constitute the regime of discontinuity. Chapter 1 tracks the conceptual para- 
digm shift from the people (minjung) to the citizen (simin) both in social dis- 
course and in social movements of post-1987 South Korea. I examine how this 
paradigm shift ushered in primacy of the notions of "citizen" and "liberal de- 
mocracy,” with claims that the citizens’ movement represented a new form of 
social movement away from the previous and more radical minjung movement. 

Further scrutinizing the meaning of "citizen" in liberal democracy, I discuss 


how South Korea's discourse of liberal democracy widely circulated in the 1990s 
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has been converted into a discourse of neoliberalism. Some of the neoliberal 
policies introduced by the newly established liberal democratic administrations 
were accepted as measures to correct earlier authoritarian regimes’ practices. 
More specifically, probing the meaning of “citizen” in the case of the labor 
movement, I explore how the labor movement gained its social citizenship in 
the 1990s only to be subjected to demands of both the state and of capital. 

Whereas chapter 1 is about the paradigm shift from minjung to simin at the 
nexus of the democratic transition and neoliberal restructuring, chapter 2 is 
about how these two developments brought about a shift from the political 
to the cultural in the 1990s. I examine huildam (literature of reminiscence) as 
symptomatic of this shift, constituting the regime of discontinuity that posits 
the post-1987 period as a radical departure from the previous era. Appearing in 
the 1990s, in the aftermath of the setback of the 1980s minjung movement, this 
genre deals largely with loss of revolutionary hope and vision, as well as a loss of 
faith in history and the future. Protagonists in these literary works are usually 
former undongkwón whose transition to sosimin (petty bourgeois) in a liberal 
democracy is fraught with unrelenting—in some cases fatal—self-interrogation 
and remorse. At the same time, I suggest that the very act of self-examination 
and self-exposure also functions as a Benjaminian "form of remembrance"; as 
it documents the unrealized hopes, dreams, betrayals, and failures of the min- 
jung movement and the undongkwon, it also calls to mind the unfinished and 
unsuccessful struggles of the past generation as well as the ruptures in the con- 
tinuity of history. 

The next two chapters explore the construction of social memory and his- 
tory writing of the immediate past in popular culture as well as in academia 
and the subsequent reorientation of history as part of a turn to the right in 
South Korea in the 1990s. Chapter 3 discusses the Park Chung-hee syndrome as 
a case of how the regime of discontinuity manifest in reconstruction of social 
memory of Park Chung-hee and his regime. The syndrome was not only an 
indictment of the Kim Young-sam government 5 failure to carry out its much- 
promised reform, nor just a case of nostalgia for the bygone days of economic 
boom. It was also a cocreation of powerful conservative media and a group of 
well-known sociopolitical and literary figures. I analyze memoirs, biographies, 
and literary works, showing how this vast amount of narrative labor facilitated 
and constituted the syndrome. The Park Chung-hee syndrome is therefore an- 
other critical site where contestation over memory and history has taken place. 

With the rise of the New Right and its attempt to rewrite Korean history, 
the culture war in South Korea has turned into a “civil war,” the focus of chap- 


ter 4. I explore how the rise of the New Right and its triumphalist discourse 
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constitute a main pillar of the regime of discontinuity—a neoliberal disavowal 
of the minjung project. New Right historians’ embrace of postcolonial schol- 
arship and their critique of leftist nationalist historiography of the 1980s have 
pushed out the nation, only to bring back the state in its place. Intellectually and 
politically, the New Right’s appropriation of postcolonial scholarship is a trium- 
phal discourse that is unapologetic about neoliberal capitalist development in 
South Korea as well as the willful ordering of the disappearance of North Korea. 

The epilogue explores the politics of time that the regime of discontinuity 
engages in and its historiographical and ethical implications. That is, the regime 
of discontinuity and the New Right scholarship discursively assign as past or 
anachronistic all those phenomena that do not accommodate contemporary 
society’s hegemonic ideal. This view of temporality vindicates contemporaries 
in relation to injustices that happened in the past as well as to a present that 
has not rendered justice for past historical injustices. Informed by Benjamin’s 
view of historical temporality that sees history as not a continuous accumula- 
tion of homogeneous empty time but as time filled with the intermingling of 
past and present, I suggest as an alternative a poetics of remembrance. To make 
amends for the previously unacknowledged suffering of the past generation 
and to make efforts to continue the unconcluded struggles of the past is to 
open up a possibility for true emancipation of society and for thinking about 


the limits and possibilities of a transformative political praxis as well. 
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I 
The Paradigm Shift from 
Minjung (People) to Simin (Citizen) 


and Neoliberal Governance 


The stunning result of the parliamentary election of April 26, 1988 gave rise 
to a phenomenon known as yósoyadae (the ruling party as the minority in the 
National Assembly) for the first time since 1950.! On January 19, 1990, however, 
the then-ruling party, the Democratic Justice Party of Roh Tae-woo, pushed 
through a merger with two other existing political parties, the conservative 
liberal Reunification Democratic Party of Kim Young-sam and the ultracon- 
servative New Democratic Republican Party of Kim Jong-pil, to form the 
Democratic Liberal Party (DLP). With this merger, the South Korean political 
scene was effectively reorganized overnight.” Shocking the nation, Kim Young- 
sam, one of two emblematic figures of the democratization movement in the 
1970s, had joined forces with his former oppressors, those with the “blood of 


the Kwangju massacre" on their hands, as it were? 


On the same day as the merger, thousands of labor union members and ac- 
tivists held the inauguration ceremony for Chónnohyóp (Chón'uk nodongjo- 
hap hyóbüihoe, National Council of Trade Unions, NCTU) at Sungkyunkwan 
University’s Suwon campus. Founded after years of preparation dating from 
the Great Struggle of Workers of July- September 1987, Chónnohyóp was a na- 
tionwide labor organization that aimed to represent the interests of workers 
and to replace the government-friendly, and what many considered anti-labor, 
Han'guk noch'ong (Han'guk nodong johap ch'ongyónmaeng, Federation of 
Korean Trade Unions, FKTU). The ceremony ended with more than 130 labor 
activists and union members arrested. Chónnohyóp remained "illegal" during 
its entire existence, with most of its leadership either on the run from police or 
in prison until it was dissolved in 1995.* 

The merger of three political parties was widely decried as an “illicit union,’ 
intensifying already-simmering anti-government protests of university students 
and opposition forces. During one particularly large protest, Myongji University 
student Kang Kyóng-dae was killed by steel pipe-wielding thugs (infamously 
known as white skull corps) hired by state security agencies. The death led to a 
nearly fifty-day-long protest that became known as the 1991 May struggle. One 
of the largest mobilizations of students and opposition forces since the historic 
June uprising of 1987, the 1991 struggle surprisingly left no visible trace or any 
long-lasting impact, other than an overwhelming sense of things gone awry? The 
media’s exclusive focus on “militant” responses of the movement to the state's 
violent suppression damaged the moral authority of the movement. Worse yet, 
as many noted, successful suppression of the May struggle helped to stabilize 
the fledgling government of Roh Tae-woo. Roh, a close associate of the widely 
despised former president Chun Doo-hwan, tried to distance himself from Chun 
and his regime, claiming to be on the side of “ordinary people" 

Coming on the heels of the breakdown of a cascade of Cold War structures— 
the Soviet Union, the "actually existing socialist" countries, the Berlin Wall— 
the 1991 May struggle and short-lived Chónnohyóp were symptomatic of post- 
1987 social movements in South Korea in general and the labor movement in 
particular. The 1987 June uprising brought about momentous changes, the 
most important of which was South Korea's transition from authoritarian dic- 
tatorship to parliamentary democracy. The spectacular success of the demo- 
cratic transition, however, signaled the demise of the minjung movement—the 
three-decade-long emancipatory movement responsible for ushering in the 
transition. Meanwhile, academics, journalists, political pundits, writers, and 
some of the former participants of the minjung movement began to circulate 


a discourse of the shifting paradigm from minjung (people) to simin (citizen), 
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effectively marking the end of the minjung both in social discourse and social 
movement and the inauguration of a new era heralded by simin. 

This chapter examines the discourse of this paradigm shift from minjung 
to simin in the context of the global transformation and South Korea’s demo- 
cratic transition and the ways in which the discourse engages with, intervenes 
in, or limits our understanding of the deeply transformed sociopolitical reality 
and subsequent transformation of social movements in South Korea. I argue 
that the discourse of this paradigm shift narrativizes the transition in a par- 
ticular way that undermines or marginalizes the previous minjung project as 
no longer meaningful and relevant, hence its characterization as the regime of 
discontinuity. The paradigm shift ushered in the primacy of notions of “citizen” 
and “liberal democracy” in both public discourse and social movements, and 
the widely circulated discourse of liberal democracy in the 1990s was converted 
into a discourse of neoliberalism in the era of neoliberal restructuring. As such, 
this chapter is as much about implications—intellectual, political, or other- 
wise—of the discourse of the paradigm shift as about the paradigm shift itself. 
In what follows, I first provide an overview of sociopolitical developments that 
followed the transition that has become known as the 1987 regime or system, 
before going on to consider how post-1987 liberal democratic governments have 
adopted neoliberal policy as both South Korea’s own brand of globalization and 
as a response to the financial crisis of 1997. I then discuss the ways in which the 
paradigm shift from minjung to simin in the case of the labor movement show 
how under the liberal-democratic state with its institutionalization of market 
and labor flexibility, the expansion of rights of citizens promised in the para- 
digm shift has also been constrained; in the labor movement, the gaining of so- 
cial citizenship by labor has also been a process of self-subjectification, a process 


of accommodating demands of both the state and business. 


The 1987 Regime (1987ch'eje) as Democratization from Above 


South Korea’s democratic transition in the late 1980s brought about the in- 
stitutionalization of liberal democracy, which began with the election of Roh 
Tae-woo as president in 1987. Roh, a member of the inner circle of the authori- 
tarian Chun Doo-hwan regime, came into power through not another military 
coup d'état but through a relatively free and direct election. Succeeding admin- 
istrations made further significant, even historic, reforms that consolidated the 
liberal democratic system, such as dismantling of an unofficial private club of 
military officers (Hanahoe), one of the major mechanisms through which the 


military had previously intervened in politics, and restoration of the previousl 
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abandoned local government system. The growth of general political liberty 
was especially visible in the liberalization of the press. After 1987, the number 
of journals, dailies, weeklies, and monthlies mushroomed; liberalization of the 
press and press power grew to the point that undue exercise of media power 
over government and society especially since the Kim Dae-jung and Roh Moo- 
hyun administrations was labeled “tyranny of press.”’ All of these changes 
constituted what scholars later termed the “1987ch’eje” (1987 regime or 1987 
system), denoting a new set of rules, norms, and ethos that has governed South 
Korea since 1987. 

As sociologist Kim Chong-yop and others note, however, post-1987 devel- 
opments were not without alternative formulations. As often is the case in 
history, social movement forces that brought down the old system were not 
in the position to make a new system of their own design, with their own par- 
ticipation. Minjung movement forces that had carried out the three-decade- 
long struggle against the previous authoritarian regimes of Park Chung-hee and 
Chun Doo-hwan had long envisioned themselves shaping the future of Korea 
once they removed the authoritarian regime. As sociologist and culture critic 
Só Tong-jin remarks, the June uprising created a condition in which everything, 
including what might be called the “momentous,” seemed possible; in this mo- 
ment of a great euphoria and possibilities, what was envisioned for the future 
was a kind of “whole” or “complete” democracy, “the kind that cannot be reduced 
to what liberals talk about—democracy mainly as institutional, legal struc- 
tures; In the 1987 presidential election, the election platform of Paek Ki-wan, 
the candidate from the minjung movement, included a call for nationalization 
of basic industries, self-management of workers, and reunification of the two 
Koreas in a confederate system. These slogans, especially those calling for a so- 
cialistic mixed economy, would soon be considered “unthinkable,” if not “crazy,” 
in the post-1987 era? 

For some, the sense of disappointment in the aftermath of the June upris- 
ing recalled the famed poet Kim Su-yóng's calling the April 19, 1960 uprising 
as “our revolution that was so humble as to be foolish"? As Ch'oe Chang-jip 
[Jang-jip Choi] and others have pointed out, one of the most notable charac- 
teristics of the 1987 system was the disintegration of the united front between 
the minjung movement forces (chinbo seryók), a coalition of workers, university 
students, and the marginalized in society, and the former opposition politi- 
cal parties—a separation of "substantial democracy" from "procedural democ- 
racy,” as it were.! The split began from the very start of the 1987 system as 
the minjung forces were completely excluded from it. One of the first steps 


toward establishing a new era mandated by the June uprising was to revise the 
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existing constitution. The revision took place without any input from minjung 
movement forces. None of the leaders from the Headquarters of the Citizens’ 
Movement to Obtain a Democratic Constitution (Minjuhónbóp chaengch’wi 
kungmin undong bonbu), the umbrella organization of more than one hundred 
groups that had carried out the nationwide June uprising, for example, were 
invited to participate in the Eight-Person Political Conference that became 
responsible for drafting the new constitution. Only those from the former rul- 
ing bloc, represented by the political party of Chun Doo-hwan, and the new 
political elite, represented by the political parties of Kim Young-sam and Kim 
Dae-jung, took part in the conference. Such complete exclusion of grassroots 
organizations in the transitional period was unusual for a case of constitu- 
tional enactment in the late twentieth century, according to political scientist 
Pak Myóng-nim."? 

In the post-1987 political sphere, the transformed political dynamics also 
made it difficult for minjung groups to cohere as a political force. Long accus- 
tomed to dealing with the state as the main target of their “struggles” (r'ujaeng), 
through which much of their demands and aspirations were to be realized, 
minjung groups found the transition to electoral politics difficult to adjust to.” 
The united front that had shared the “lowest common denominator” of re- 
moving the authoritarian Chun regime began to rapidly disintegrate once that 
goal was accomplished in 1987. 

Minjung movement forces had dreamed of a world beyond liberal democ- 
racy—a world “over there,” in the words of literary critic Ch'oe Wón-sik.^ The 
vision of new political elite, hailed mostly from the ranks of former opposition 


"P5 and anti-communist 


politicians, had been hemmed in by the "division system 
state ideology and had remained conservative politically and socially through- 
out their tenure in the democratization movement. At the same time, they had 
gained the support of the public through their long-standing resistance against 
authoritarian regimes and their suffering in the process.'é They were thus posi- 
tioned to “usurp” the fruits of the 1987 June uprising as their own and entrusted 
to chart a new direction for South Korea's future political development." Uni- 
versity students in the minjung movement in particular had been wary of such 
an outcome, warning opposition politicians that they were fighting not for the 
opposition political parties but for “history” As post-1987 South Korea be- 
came increasingly critical of the minjung forces as too radical for the changed 
political landscape, the new political elite feared that the continued alliance 
with their erstwhile allies might jeopardize their own political future. Minjung 
forces were excluded from the new political power structure and, as Yi Kwang-il 


notes, pushed to “political exile" in the new era.? 
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The political space in which former minjung forces could maneuver be- 
came even more limited with Kim Young-sam’s presidency from 1993 onward. 
Each of the two successive liberal democratic governments since 1993 was the 
outcome of a compromise between the former authoritarian ruling bloc and 
the new political elite; the emergence of Kim Young-sam’s “Civilian Govern- 
ment” (1993-1998)—much celebrated as the first civilian government in thirty- 
two years—was in fact a result of the merger of the ruling party with two other 
conservative parties in 1990, as noted earlier; the “Government of the People” 
(1998-2003) of Kim Dae-jung also came into power through a merger of Kim 
Dae-jung’s own conservative liberal party with the ultraconservative party of 
Kim Jong-pil, who had been a close associate of Park Chung-hee.”° 

The second major divergence in post-1987 South Korea was between the 
middle class and the working class. Although the June uprising was truly a mo- 
mentous event participated in by people from all walks of life, media accounts 
at the time and later scholarly work as well as cultural representations by and 
large presented it first and foremost as a phenomenon of the middle class?! The 
ubiquitous moniker "nekrie pudae” (necktie corps)—“an explosion of the previ- 
ously silent white-collar workers"—is a prime example of the association of the 
uprising with the middle class.” Although the working class was not a leading 
force of the June uprising, white-collar workers were not prominent partici- 
pants outside of Seoul either. Blue-collar workers were the main protestors in 
places where industrial plants are concentrated, such as Masan, Ch’angwon, 
and Ulsan. Half of those arrested during the June uprising were workers.” In 
fact, the popular nomenclature 386 generation—referring to those who were 
born in the 1960s, entered university in the 1980s, and were in their thirties 
at the time the term was coined in the 1990s—elides the fact that many who 
participated in the movement were factory workers who did not and could not 
attend university.” 

The country's largest protest of workers, known as the Great Struggle of 
Workers, erupted only a few weeks after the June uprising. For two months in 
July and August, workers throughout South Korea spoke up in more than 3,700 
factories, including massive strikes in chaeból-owned industries such as Hyun- 
dai (figure 1.1) and Daewoo, as well as in small and medium-size factories and 
nonmanufacturing sectors. The largest mobilization and the most explosive 
display of working-class frustration and unity to date, with more than one mil- 
lion workers participating, the Great Struggle showed the working class coming 
together as agents of social change;? yet, its relative marginality in scholarship 
and in public discussion highlights the marginality of labor and the working 


class in contemporary South Korea. With the rise of the citizens’ movement 
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FIGURE 1.1. Hyundai workers demanding to recognize their union and wage increase 


in Ulsan, August 18, 1987. Source: Kyunghyang Shinmun. 


from the 1990s, the citizenship of more recent social movements has been 
claimed exclusively by the middle class. 


A Brief History of Neoliberalism 


South Korea’s transition to democracy in the late 1980s and the emergence of 
the subsequent “1987 system” cannot be understood without an adequate un- 
derstanding of neoliberalism. By the 1990s, full-fledged neoliberalism reigned 
in South Korea. As elsewhere in the world, neoliberalism in South Korea is 
not only about economic policy but also pertains to governing rationale in all 
aspects of sociopolitical and cultural spheres. The neoliberal rationale in eco- 
nomic and financial policy, however, appeared much earlier in South Korea, 
from the late 1970s.”° 

As is well known, Park Chung-hee’s developmental-state model of economic 
development is characterized by the state bureaucracy’s active role in economic 
growth and industrial transformation." South Korea’s geopolitical location 
in the Cold War international structure and its need for political stability as 
a bulwark against Soviet expansion made this development approach a part 
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of US policy in East Asia.” Park Chung-hee initiated a series of Five-Year 
Economic Development Plans—considered a key component of the develop- 
mental state—beginning in 1962, with subsequent plans continuing until the 
1990s. In April 1979, a few months before his assassination, Park announced 
the Comprehensive Policy to Stabilize the Economy (kyóngje anjónghwa chong- 
hap sichaek), proposing to open the domestic market, including the financial 
market—South Korea's first "neoliberal" policy. At the time, South Korea faced 
a second oil crisis, intensification of global stagflation, and neo-protectionism 
of economically wealthier countries, resulting in sluggish exports, lower em- 
ployment rates, and a drastic increase in prices, among other results.?? 

To stabilize the economy, Park sought to restructure existing export and 
investment policies and to suppress wages and prices of agricultural products. 
In August 1979, he announced a series of Revised Plans for Financial Institu- 
tions that sought to give financial institutions the autonomy to, among other 
things, adjust interest rates, develop comprehensive monetary markets, and 
supersize financial institutions. These goals became realized as a part of finan- 
cial liberalization and open marketization in the 1980s.?? Suppression of wages 
and prices of agricultural products were detrimental to the lives of the mar- 
ginalized, especially factory workers and farmers. A series of massive protests 
erupted, such as the Pusan-Masan uprising in October 1979, which eventually 
led to the assassination of Park in the same month and the demise of the Park 
Chung-hee regime.’ 

Park Chung-hee was killed before he could implement all of his policies, but 
Chun Doo-hwan, his protégé who came into power with another military coup 
d'état shortly after Park's assassination in 1979, continued with Park’s neolib- 
eral measures. Lacking political legitimacy and faced with a severe economic 
crisis resulting from the second oil crisis, Chun needed first and foremost to 
stabilize the economy.? With the help of Stanford University-trained econo- 
mist Kim Jae Ik [Kim Chae-ik], Chun began to draft policies that comprised 
in essence neoliberal restructuring.” These policies consisted of “a reduction 
in government deficit, a tight monetary policy, a restraint on the growth of 
wages, trade-account liberalization, relaxing control over foreign investment, 
privatization of major commercial banks, and phasing out of the subsidies to 
heavy and chemical industries"?* These policies were also promoted by out- 
side institutions such as the International Monetary Fund (IMF), the World 
Bank, and the US Department of the Treasury as the "standard" reform pack- 
age for crisis-ridden developing countries, and subsequently became known as 
the Washington Consensus.? However, Chun's continuing dictatorial control 


of the state, as well as inertia of the state bureaucracy, also delayed full imple- 
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mentation of these policies. Chun continued some of Park’s interventionist 
and authoritarian ways even as he was introducing new policies, including the 
forceful dismantling of the Kukje Group. 

Legitimacy of the earlier state developmentalism rapidly lost its luster as 
military rule fell into disrepute. Bureaucratic elites also converted to neoliber- 
alism starting from the late 1980s. Many of South Korean economists who were 
trained in the United States received their PhDs at the time of *neoliberal revo- 
lution" in US academia. Convinced of the virtues of the free market, they saw 
developmentalism as “backward” and “mistaken”! By the 1980s, neoliberalism 
became hegemonic thinking among Korean elite circles including high-ranking 
bureaucrats.” If Park Chung-hee's economic development was modeled after 
the Japanese-German-led late industrialization, then Chun Doo-hwan's eco- 
nomic development became “Anglo-Saxonized,” championed by economists 
trained in the United States.*° 

US bilateral pressure also became a key impetus for the acceleration of 
economic liberalization.! The United States was undergoing its own drastic 
neoliberal measures known as Reaganomics and was no longer willing to allow 
the protectionist trade policy of South Korea. South Korea was considered no 
longer a developing country and, as such, needed to be “more responsible” and 
give up all those “unfair” protections of its industrial and especially financial 


enterprises and make its market more easily accessible to the United States.” 


Neoliberalization and the Politics of Confusion 


During the process of transitioning to democracy in the late 1980s, the state 
introduced more extensive neoliberal measures and managed them more effi- 
ciently than in the previous period. To be sure, there were real and meaningful 
overall changes since 1987, and the significance of the institutionalization of de- 
mocracy in sociopolitical spheres during the first two liberal governments (Kim 
Young-sam and Kim Dae-jung) should not be discounted. However, the process 
of democratization was also the process of neoliberalization, marked by a “poli- 
tics of confusion"—conflation of neoliberal measures with the democratization 
process.? For many Koreans who desired more than anything to get rid of the 
authoritarian legacy, these neoliberal measures were often seen as the disman- 
tling of, or at least the transformation of, the previous authoritarian rule. 

The economic project of liberal governments that spoke of deregulation, 
competition, and growth, which was also a response to the economic crisis and 
demands of international organizations such as the IMF, appealed to a large 


number of Koreans.^* Under the authoritarian regime in the past, they would 
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have considered these measures largely as benefiting the ruling bloc; however, 
launched by the reform-oriented liberal politicians who were also erstwhile de- 
mocracy movement leaders, the neoliberal projects were able to gain moral and 
political legitimacy. That these neoliberal economic measures also required a 
degree of self-reform by the ruling bloc, such as the purging of corruption or 
the demand for corporate transparency, also helped to enhance their validity 
and appeal to the public.? In addition, the transition to democracy, as exhila- 
rating and transformative as it was, had not been accompanied by the kind of 
economic growth that South Koreans had become used to under authoritarian 
rule. The erstwhile minjung-oriented forces did not proffer any viable alterna- 
tive plan for economic growth.*é That neoliberalism is more a conservative 
redistribution project than a project of growth and development, as pointed 
out by David Harvey, was a warning heard by few at the time.*” 

Kim Young-sam's neoliberal measures were initially announced as part of 
building a sin Han'guk (New Korea) and segyehwa (internationalization), South 
Korea's version of globalization. Kim had hoped that segyehwa would en- 
hance South Korea's status and role in the international community in the 
new century. For Kim and his cabinet members, globalization was also “an 
inevitable process" for every nation for sustained stability and prosperity. 
Furthermore, South Korea's membership in the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) in 1996 made it necessary to open up 
domestic markets.“ Kim launched a series of reforms in six major areas: educa- 
tion, legal and economic, politics and mass media, national and local adminis- 
tration, environment, and culture.” 

These measures, part and parcel of the Kim government's drive for its own 
brand of globalization and carried out in haste without necessary safeguards 
for the economy, set in motion a financial meltdown in the regional crisis of 
1997 that has since been called the IMF crisis. The consequent financial bailout 
arranged by the IMF was intended not only to stabilize but also to radically re- 
structure the domestic economy. It included "the shutdown of insolvent finan- 
cial institutions, the termination of bank loans to financially distressed firms, 
the furthering of trade and capital-account liberalization, the establishment of 
a flexible labor market, and improvement in transparency and debt-to-equity 
ratio in the corporate sector.”*° 

When Kim Dae-jung assumed the presidency in February 1998, he did not 
slow down the neoliberal reforms demanded by the IME, retreating from his 
earlier critical stance about the conditions it imposed.’ An iconic figure of the 


democratization movement and a charismatic politician with a long history 
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of persecution, Kim had endured several years of imprisonment and house ar- 
rests, two assassination attempts, and three years of exile in the United States 
under the previous authoritarian regimes.” He was also one of the few politi- 
cians who was well versed in economic issues and consistently pointed out, 
since the late 1960s, the close link between political repression and financial 
repression—that is, the authoritarian regime’s coercive capacity went hand in 
hand with its capacity to control the business class, which was done through 
financial repression. For Kim, financial liberalization was thus the most effec- 
tive way to sever collusion between the state and the chaebol.” Kim Dae-jung 
was eager to make the most of the opportunity provided by the IMF crisis to 
reform chaebol—it would otherwise have taken another thirty years or so, he 
noted. During the presidential election when the conservatives attacked him 
for being a “pro-communist,” Kim deflected such criticism by saying that he 
was “the most prepared" candidate for solving the financial crisis.” 

In a cruel irony of history, Kim's determination to resolve the crisis at hand, 
to enhance South Korea's global competitiveness, and to break from the au- 
thoritarian past resulted in further increases in unemployment, inequality, and 
the general suffering of ordinary people. Kim's wholesale neoliberal market- 
oriented reforms consisted of "orthodox structural-adjustment programs 
towards further financial and trade liberalization, labor-market flexibility and 
public sector privatization with financial recapitalization and corporate reor- 
ganization.?? To “reform” the labor market was to increase its “flexibility,” 
even as South Korea’s labor market was already one of the most "flexible"; it 
had the highest ratio of temporary workers in the workforce among the OECD 
countries. Comprehensive restructuring led to massive layoffs, increased the 
number of "irregular" (pijónggyujik) workers, and further eroded workers' hard- 
won rights and protections, causing severe economic hardship and popular 
resentment.?? 

Kim Dae-jung believed that participatory democracy and the market econ- 
omy were mutually complementary, hence his free market restructuring under 
the slogan of “Parallel development of democracy and market economy??? 
Some scholars find in Kim's reforms a semblance of social democratic ideas, 
and there are continuing debates as to whether his reforms were truly neo- 
liberal. However, it is undeniable that the outcome of “DJnomics,” as Kim’s 
economic policies became known, was severe and long lasting.$? Even the 
Kim government's much-touted new approach to welfare, known as produc- 
tive welfare, which emphasized social investment in education and human re- 


sources development, did not reduce unemployment and inequality.“ 
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Chaeból as “a Government above the Government” 


Here, we also need to heed economist Chang Ha-sóng's caution that not all 
the contradictions and problems of the South Korean economy should be at- 
tributed to neoliberalism, thereby overlooking the inflection that neoliberalism 
takes in different contexts, both in its historical and contemporary particulari- 
ties. Although neoliberalism as governing rationale is globally ubiquitous, neo- 
liberal policies have manifested differently in different spaces and over time. In 
the Global South, in places like Chile and Argentina, it was violently imposed 
through military coups and juntas; in the Euro-Atlantic world, it was carried out 
more subtly through transformations of discourse, law, and governmentality; in 
the United Kingdom and the United States, neoliberalism began with the auda- 
cious free market reforms of Margaret Thatcher and Ronald Reagan, continued 
with the third way of Gordon Brown and Bill Clinton, then with the ownership 
society of George W. Bush, and most recently with austerity politics.” 

South Korea's capitalism has a relatively brief history, and the causes of prob- 
lems associated with economy also differ from other places. More specifically, 
South Korea’s economy has not veered toward market fundamentalism the 
way the United States’ has.5* This is true even as the post-IMF-crisis economy 
saw the role of the market greatly expanded compared to the past, and even as 
the flexibility of the labor market has largely followed the “American model.”® 
In the course of South Korea's developmentalism, the chaeból have become 
gigantic growth machines, wielding an inordinate power over the state and 
society; politicians' financial dependence on chaeból, among other factors, has 
limited the autonomy of the state and its capacity to constrain the chaeból's 
relentless and reckless pursuit of expansion.® As economist Yu In-hak puts it, 
South Korea's chaeból is sui generis: "There is no other country in the world as 
in South Korea where thirty or so chaeból's total gross product comprises 25% 
of the country’s GNP and their value added 12%. . . . The chaebol is one gigan- 
tic dinosaur that reigns over not only the economy but also politics, culture, 
and society—all aspects of South Korea" 

By the mid-1990s, the chaeból became exceedingly vocal in their call for 
the state to pull back from economic management, making demands "at every 
conceivable opportunity" In an astonishingly brazen act, the Federation of Ko- 
rean Industries (FKI1), the fraternity of the chaeból, prepared a report that en- 
capsulated its ultra-neoliberal outlook. It called for a sweeping downsizing of 
the state, including the abolition of all government ministries except Defense 
and Foreign Affairs—a reduction of government bureaucracy by 90 percent. 


Although a prepublication leak that set off a public uproar led to the scrap- 
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ping of the report, the existence of such a report speaks to the chaebol’s sense 
of staggering confidence in their power to wield influence on the state and 
society and to how South Korean society has been and continues to be sub- 
ject to chaeból domination. Much like the Cato Institute in the United States, 
the Center for Free Enterprise, the chaeból's well-financed research institute, 
spreads the gospel of neoliberalism by publishing classical works such as Fried- 
rich Hayek, James Buchanan, and others and sponsoring talks of influential 
neoliberal thinkers.9? 

During the previous era, vehement criticism against the outsized and undue 
influence and power of chaeból was integral to minjung discourse. However, 
the 1997 financial crisis and subsequent neoliberal dominance of the idea of 
market competitiveness prompted even some erstwhile minjung practitioners 
to believe that the way to revive the crisis-ridden economy was to revitalize 
and protect chaeból.? Some also argued that chaeból should be considered 
as national capital (minjok chabon), recalling the colonial period when ethnic 
Korean entrepreneurship was considered as national capital and promoted 
as a part of a nationalist project." As Chang Ha-sóng quips, former president 
Roh Moo-hyun's remark that “power has gone over to the market” should have 
been revised to “power has gone over to the chaeból? Both Roh Moo-hyun and 
Lee Myung-bak, each occupying the opposite end of the political spectrum, 
obliviously equated the market with chaeból. Or perhaps, as Chang retorts, 
"they both merely acknowledged the contemporary reality of South Korea, 
that the market is the chaebol and the chaebol are the market?” South Korea 
since the 1997 IMF crisis has been called Samsung Republic, and many contro- 
versial government policies and slogans during the Roh Moo-hyun administra- 
tion were the product of the Samsung Economic Research Institute.” Some 
scholars consider chaebol’s inordinate influence in society—“a government 


above the government” —as a source of crisis of democracy in South Korea.” 


The Demise of the Discourse of Minjung 


Given the profound transformation both globally and in post-1987 South 
Korea, it is inevitable that the discourse of minjung would over time become 
further marginalized, if not face complete demise. Although the end of the 
Cold War system worldwide did not end the Cold War on the Korean Penin- 
sula, it did take away a worldview that had provided a political, ideological, and 
intellectual framework to the minjung movement—namely, socialism or so- 
cialist visions. For the minjung movement, perhaps more critical than the de- 


mise of the socialism as an ideology or political theory was the disappearance 
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of a worldview that provided an egalitarian alternative to South Korea’s unre- 
lenting capitalistic development and consequent alienation and competition. 

The South Korean state’s anti-communism left the minjung movement in 
the 1980s without the benefit of knowing how socialist ideas had been prac- 
ticed in the “actually existing socialist” countries, however. As former “ene- 
mies” were fast becoming not only capitalist but also political and economic 
partners of South Korea, any legitimacy and valence of the socialist vision in 
minjung discourse could not help but be taken away.” Some in the minjung 
movement initially tried to minimize the impact of the collapse by suggesting 
that failed socialist countries were either corrupt or practiced a state capital- 
ism and not real socialism.” 

During the harsh military dictatorships of Park Chung-hee and Chun Doo- 
hwan, a social movement needed more than just a call for political reform for 
its moral authority and legitimacy—it needed vision for an alternative future 
with a promise to overhaul the current system. Under the democratic system, 
however, working with the existing system became de rigueur. As the political 
sphere and civil society expanded and diversified, social movements also ex- 
panded and diversified. Sociologist Cho Hüi-yón categorized the social move- 
ments of the 1990s broadly into minjung-oriented revolutionary movements 
or simin-oriented nonrevolutionary movements, or radical movements and 
moderate movements.” 

South Korea’s rapid capitalistic development and subsequent diversifica- 
tion in class structure also spurred the disintegration of minjung discourse in 
the late 1980s. Prior to the 1980s, capitalism in South Korea was indeed rela- 
tively undifferentiated, giving rise to the material and intellectual basis for the 
rise of minjung discourse.” Minjung practitioners considered South Korea un- 
derdeveloped and heavily foreign dependent, with its economy liable to go into 
crisis, if not imminent collapse, once exposed to economic fluctuations of the 
global capitalist system such as the 1979 second oil shock.” 

By the late 1980s, South Korea’s capitalism had become safely secured as 
several economic crises were put under control, which in turn provided the 
material basis for the differentiated class structure observed in present-day 
South Korea. From the time of the 1986 Asian Games to the 1988 Olympics, 
South Korea experienced an unprecedented level of prosperity, brought on in 
part by the so-called three lows—the low dollar, low price of oil, and low inter- 
est rates.°° The middle class was also growing, helped by increases in land and 
property values in the aftermath of the 1988 Olympics, among other factors.?! 

The working class also became differentiated and diversified. For example, 


the state's promotion of capital-intensive heavy chemical industries from the 
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late 1970s gave birth to an “aristocratic working class.” These are mostly male 
workers in conglomerate-owned industries such as Hyundai and Daewoo. 
Their income level and aspirations set them apart from workers employed in 
labor-intensive industries that had till then formed the backbone of South 
Korea’s export-oriented economy of the 1960s and 1970s.% Industrial restruc- 
turing and the resulting working-class diversification gave rise to a wide array 
of political perspectives and aspirations, as well as demands for a new form of 
social movement that differed from that of the previous era. 

As elsewhere in the world, advanced capitalism in South Korea is a 
consumption-driven capitalism in which consumers are manufactured.® In 
contrast to the previous “era of deficiency,” the radically altered, consumption- 
oriented 1990s was an “era of pleasure,” philosopher Pak Yong-gyun noted. 
Cultural products, sports—also heavily promoted during the Fifth Republic 
as a way to divert public attention from politics?^—and public discourse on 
sex and well-being, were initiated and mediated by mass media, coming to 
dominate public discussion. The discourse of minjung, constructed on and 
sustained in the era of deficiency, was clearly no longer tenable in the new 
era.® In sum, the discourse of minjung was a product of relatively undiffer- 
entiated capitalism and undifferentiated class structure of 1970s and 1980s 


Korean society. 


The Rise of the Citizens’ Movement (Simin Undong) 


With democratization from above and profusion of emerging and multiple sub- 
jectivities and aspirations from below, it is no surprise that social movements 
in South Korea also went through profound changes. The 1980s minjung move- 
ment considered itself to be guided by “scientific theories” that were formu- 
lated on the analyses of the structural condition of South Korea and that was to 
guide the movement to its revolutionary goals. Marxism and Leninism were the 
most prominent among these theories, for reasons that I elaborate elsewhere, 
and various and strenuous efforts were made to infuse theories with praxis.®° 
By the late 1990s, as I have stated before, the privileged place of such theories 
in social movements also came to an end. With the political liberalization that 
accompanied the democratization of society, social movements of the 1990s no 
longer had one overarching goal or even a center, ideologically or organization- 
ally. The state was no longer the locus of power; no single issue could galvanize 
society as it did in the 1980s, with the ubiquitous and unifying slogan of “Down 
with the Chun Doo-hwan regime.” In post-1987 South Korea, the previous era’s 


“unitary confrontation of the state versus civil society” shifted to “multilevel 
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confrontation” between the state and various actors in civil society, as sociolo- 
gist Kim Ho-gi succinctly summarized.*” 

A dizzying array of new social issues began to emerge, ranging from con- 
sumer and environmental protection to educational and urban transportation 
issues, to women’s and gay and lesbian rights, leading to the mushrooming 
of what became known as the citizens’ movement (simin undong). The citi- 
zens’ movement is composed of movements of autonomous associations, in- 
cluding diverse activist groups and interest groups, who pursue “universality 
and the public good based on democratic values and norms"? As procedural 
democratic systems were taking root in society, both the state and emerging 
citizens' movement proponents began to vociferously denounce the minjung 
movement; its goals, strategies, and tactics were out of touch with the changed 
sociopolitical reality—a relic of a bygone era that was no longer relevant. In 
the deradicalized and depoliticized 1990s, the citizens’ movement was bet- 
ter suited to accommodate the nonrevolutionary desires of newly emerging 
subjectivities.? One of the first such organizations, Kyóngsillyón (Kyóngje 
chóngüi silch'ón simin yónhap, Citizens’ Coalition for Economic Justice, 
CCEJ), founded in 1989 to promote economic justice and protection of the en- 
vironment, along with other goals, quickly became a representative case of the 
new type of social movement, and other groups soon followed. 

Dominant voices in this new emerging order of the 1990s demanded that 
the minjung movement "move over" and relinquish its erstwhile role as a cata- 
lyst and agent of social change to the middle class. In 1993, the then-general 
secretary of Kyóngsillyón and a participant in the 1970s democratization 
movement, Rev. Só Kyóng-sók, effectively declared that the era of minjung 
had passed. During the authoritarian period, change in political power was 
deemed possible only through revolution, and the minjung had been entrusted 
with this historical task to bring about this revolution. In the new era, how- 
ever, elections, rather than revolution, became the modus operandi to bring 
about social change: "If we assume that elections determine the future from 
this point on, our middle class, representing 70 percent of the national popula- 
tion, will determine the future of Korea"?? 

Here it should be noted, however, that the 1990s witnessed not only an ex- 
plosion of the citizens’ movement, but also at the same time what could be 
characterized as popularization (taejunghwa) of social movements that had con- 
tinued from the 1980s, as noted by literary critic Ch'ón Chóng-hwan. The labor 
movement made great effort to reincarnate itself to be relevant in this changed 
era, for example. Its persistent effort to organize unions to represent the interest 


of workers and to obtain basic labor rights eventually led to nationwide organ- 
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izations such as Chónnohyóp in 1990 and later Minju Noch'ong in 1995, which I 
discuss in more detail shortly. Even the university student movement, no longer 
with the high national profile it once had in the 1980s, made strenuous efforts 
to become more in tune with the general student body throughout the 1990s.?! 

The burgeoning citizens’ movements in the 1990s in Korea were clearly a 
product of global and domestic sociopolitical and cultural transformations. At 
the same time, however, the citizens’ movement groups in their early phase 
sprouted from the same soil that had nurtured che minjung movement of the 
previous era; as such, they were not a completely different species from the 
minjung movement. As sociologist Kim Tong-ch'un [Dong-Choon Kim] notes, 
many of the issues, strategies, and tactics of the new social movement were an 
outcome of the critical evaluation of real and perceived limits of the previous 
minjung movement: its "excess" of ideology, its exclusive focus on political is- 
sues and state power, and an overall emphasis on minjung that subordinated 
the rights of women and other subaltern groups, among others. If the previous 
minjung movement articulated a case of an American soldier's assault of a sex 
worker in South Korea as a manifestation of an unequal relationship between 
the United States and South Korea, the citizens! movement would rearticulate 
it as a “human rights" violation, for example. Similarly, rather than demanding 
the dismantling of chaeból in toto, which had been a persistent demand of the 
minjung movement in the 1980s, the citizens’ movement found it more expedi- 
ent, and more appealing to the public in this new era, to charge a chaeból with 


a legal infraction via a class action lawsuit.” 


Citizen as Neoliberal Subject and the 1990s Labor Movement 


As briefly mentioned in the introductory chapter and as sociologist Góran 
Therborn argues, the 1990s witnessed the rise of discourse of a new middle 
class in Africa, Asia, Latin America, and Eastern Europe.” This phenomenon 
coincided with a triumphalist discourse celebrating the "arrival of mass mar- 
kets of solvent consumers.” Even before the onslaught of neoliberalism, an in- 
timate link between liberal democracy and the market had been observed, as in 
the work of German jurist and political theorist Carl Schmitt who noted that 
liberal democracy was "already a form of economizing the state and the politi- 
cal"?* Citizenship and the middle class are intimately conjoined in a liberal sys- 
tem where, in the words of feminist theorist Mary Dietze, citizenship denotes 
a “right to pursue one's interests, without hindrance, in the marketplace??? 

Even as “middle-classness” has proved to be fragile and unstable with an 


ever-present risk of falling into poverty, political commentators have upheld 
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the middle class as a “promising foundation for sound economics and lib- 
eral democracy"?9 The 1990s South Korean citizens’ movement constructed 
its emancipatory narrative based on the principal values of liberal democracy: an 
individual's "equality; “autonomy,” and "freedom" As South Korea has become in- 
creasingly neoliberal, with the business sector perceiving politics as merely about 
appearance and the economy as fundamental,” the notion of citizen has likewise 
become increasingly reconfigured by market-oriented metrics such as “self- 
development” and “self-improvement.” Só Tong-jin observed that the discourse 
of “self-investing human capital,” referring to an individual’s self-motivation 
to increase life skill development and life competence and the state’s human 
capital development, was especially pronounced in the 1990s.”8 Furthermore, 
anthropologist Jesook Song argues that in neoliberal state policies, the category 
of citizen has been limited in practice to those who can partake in and main- 
tain the current liberal capitalist order and its class structure.” 

One of the most trenchant observations about the modern liberal- 
democratic state was made by Michel Foucault, who noted that it has emerged 
historically with the parallel development of “a whole network of disciplinary 
mechanisms whose ultimate effect was to induce self-discipline as an integral 
dimension of subject-formation:”!° In Foucault’s analysis of the panopticon, 
a model prison designed in the late eighteenth century, each inmate “becomes 
to himself his own jailer” Foucault saw in the perpetual self-surveillance of 
the inmate "the genesis of the celebrated 'individualism' and heightened self- 
consciousness that are hallmarks of modern times"?! Foucault summed up 
this central problematic concerning the relationship between the modern sub- 
ject (i.e., citizen) and the modern state as “the intimate relation and reciprocal 
tension between subjectivity and subjection”! Another corollary observation 
about citizenship as the foundational principle in a liberal democracy is its 
tendency to limit politics to activities oriented to the state. Political theorist 
Kirstie McClure argues that the construction of the citizen as the “subject of 
rights” assumes the institutions of the modern constitutional state to be “a 
privileged expression of political community and hence as the principle [sic] 
and necessarily privileged site of political action”! 

South Korea’s labor movement, especially in the context of global neolib- 
eralism and the state’s institutionalization of market and labor flexibility, il- 
lustrates this tension between subject formation and state subjection. In the 
trajectory of the post-1987 labor movement, one can follow how the process 
of the labor movement’s gaining of social citizenship, as it became accepted 
as a formal political subject, was simultaneously a process of subjection to the 


state and to the corporate sector. The case of the Minju noch'ong (Chón'guk 
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minju nodongjohap ch'ongyónmaeng, Korean Confederation of Trade Unions, 
KCTU), one of South Korea's two national umbrella union organizations, illus- 
trates this point most clearly. 

The Great Struggle of Workers in 1987 was the largest-ever mass strike of the 
working class in Korea. For the first time since 1945, laborers who had existed 
until then mostly as ^wage slaves" burst onto the national scene as a working 
class—the struggle was indeed the "workers! self-declaration as human be- 
ings."?^ Through unity and persistence, the labor movement achieved remark- 
able gains, pushing pay increases to double digits in 1987 and organizing more 
than two thousand new democratic unions in 1988.? Equally important as 
tangible and organizational gains was the new sense of confidence workers had 
in their own collective power. After decades of defeat and betrayal, the struggle 
showed the possibility of the working class gaining its own rights and influenc- 
ing the future direction of Korean society. 

Having experienced exhilarating solidarity since the struggle but increas- 
ingly faced with unrelenting repression from the state and business, especially 
under a revised labor law that would enable management to lay off workers 
easily, workers came together to form Chónnohyóp, mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this chapter. Chónnohyóp aimed to be a central organization of the 
labor movement that would forge nationwide solidarity among workers to 
repeal the revised labor law, to obtain wage increases, and to support newly 
established democratic unions in each plant. Built on workers’ independent 
activities, Chónnohyóp's organizational and operating principles set it apart 
from the regime-friendly Han'guk noch'ong (FKTU) with its management- 
accommodating tendencies.!96 

From the moment Chónnohyóp was founded, it faced attack from both the 
state and business and had to fight to defend its very existence. State repression 
of Chónnohyóp took a variety of forms such as inspections of the activities of 
unions affiliated with Chónnohyóp, putting leaders on wanted lists or imprison- 
ing them, and penalizing workers’ exercise of legal rights by means of the policy of 
"no work, no pay" South Korea's labor unionism was enterprise based—the organ- 
ization of a single trade union within one plant rather than by trade or industry. 
This type of unionism makes it difficult for unions to represent the interest 
of all workers, especially those in nonstandard arrangements, and to resist state 
and capital's labor flexibilization strategies. Faced with the difficulty of carry- 
ing out any joint action on a national scale, Chónnohyóp decided to transform 
existing enterprise-based unions into industry-based unions. Toward this goal, 
Chónnohyóp members formed Minju noch'ong (KCTU) on November 11, 1995, 


with the participation of 866 unions nationally and 410,000 union members.!?7 
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It was not until 1999 that the Minju noch’ong gained full citizenship, only 
after demonstrating its strength by carrying out a nationwide general strike 
during a bitter winter from December 1996 until January 1997. The largest 
strike since 1987, it aimed to do away with the revised labor law that made 
dismissal of workers easier for employers and severely limited labor-organizing 
rights. Both blue-collar and white-collar workers, including those in the finan- 
cial sector and clerical jobs, joined in the strike. Even the management-friendly 
Han’guk noch'ong participated in the strike for the first time in its history.!8 
As a result, the government was forced to amend the laws. In 1999, the state 
also relented and legalized Minju noch’ong, four years after its founding. 

As I have briefly discussed before, and as Pak Yong-gyun and many others 
have pointed out, democracy, rationality, and liberalization constituted the 
cornerstones of the passive revolution from above in post-1987 South Korea. 
These ideas became institutionalized and legalized in social, political, and 
economic spheres, with the contractual relationship between management 
and labor systematically built in. The legalization of Minju noch’ong, though 
due in part to labor’s growing strength, as the state could no longer control it 
through overt coercion, was also the first full-scale attempt by the state and the 
corporate sector to institutionalize neoliberal management-labor relations.’ 

Once the democratic labor movement now represented by Minju noch’ong 
gained social citizenship, however, it immediately found itself in a “crisis” and 
to respond to demands of the state and corporate sector to redeem itself. The 
crisis stemmed from Minju noch’ong’s “too radical” and “selfish” position—it 
needed to modify its egocentric position and become more responsible for the 
common good of society.!? In the previous era, the “democratic” labor move- 
ment, along with the student movement, had been a central component of the 
anti-authoritarian and pro-democracy movement.! Its moral authority in the 
minjung movement derived in large part from its position as militant and un- 
compromising as well as a valiant history of organizing and maintaining “demo- 
cratic unions” in the face of state suppression and “yellow unions” (company 
friendly, or óyong). Since the early 1990s, in part due to the strength of the labor 
movement, management has abandoned its previous tactic of not recognizing 
democratic unions or threatening existing democratic unions and has instead 
adopted a strategy of accommodation and co-optation. Under the slogans of 
"Reconciliation between management and labor" and "Industrial peace,” the 
management began to co-opt "democratic union" leaders and members. As a 
result, the previously clear-cut distinction between "democratic unions" and 


“yellow unions" was no longer so distinct on the shop floor.” At the same time, 
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the state, business, and citizens’ movement all demanded that the labor move- 
ment reform and be more responsive to the welfare of the society as a whole.'? 

The demand for reform, that labor “participate and self-reflect” (ch'amyó wa 
sóngch'al ui nodong undong)—one of the more ubiquitous slogans at the time— 
was also a practical and discursive struggle for the control of labor. In the face 
of unrelenting pressure from the state and business sector, Minju noch'ong 
relented, putting forth various strategies to accommodate such demands, 
as expressed in slogans such as "The labor movement that is with the citi- 
zens” (kungmin kwa hamkke haniin nodong undong) and “Society-oriented labor 
unionism” (sahoejók nodong chohap chuii).!* Such efforts by labor did not stop 
the sheer magnitude of the neoliberal tide, however. 

The ease with which demands for labor to reform gained currency at the 
time indicated that both the state and the corporate sector were able to control 
labor and carry out the policy of labor flexibility. At its core, this demand for 
reform was a call for Minju noch’ong to recognize and accept the fundamental 
principles of liberal market competition." In fact, all three liberal democratic 
governments (Kim Young-sam, Kim Dae-jung, and Roh Moo-hyun) demanded 
that both business and labor compete on an equal footing, as if they were on 
the same playing field.""° The 1997 IMF crisis further intensified the call to ac- 
cede to demands of liberal market competition. The prime example of an insti- 
tutional framework promoting such market competition based on the princi- 
ple of equal partnership of labor and corporate sectors was the Korea Tripartite 
Commission in 1998.17 

By inviting labor to participate in the tripartite commission, the Kim Dae- 
jung government hoped, among other goals, to recognize labor as an essential 
partner in production and to give it a voice at the bargaining table with busi- 
ness.!* The key issue that eventually forced the Minju noch'ong to withdraw 
from the commission was a set of revised laws that would make layoffs and em- 
ployment of dispatched workers to replace temporary vacancies easier for cor- 
porations. In return for agreement on these laws, the government promised to 
expand public expenditures for the social safety net and to improve basic labor 
rights.!? The rank and file of Minju noch'ong saw these laws as a way for the 
state and business to advance the goal of labor market flexibility.”° Even as the 
commission was deliberating, the Kim government announced and eventually 
carried out a series of neoliberal policies, such as privatization of public indus- 
tries and closure of underperforming banks and corporations. Minju noch'ong 
was powerless to compel the state to execute the promised reform."! Minju 


noch'ong was absent when its government and business-friendly counterpart 
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Han’guk noch’ong signed an agreement ultimately giving consent for the state 
and corporate sector to control labor.!” 

As we have seen, the paradigm shift from minjung to simin starting in the 
late 1980s was part and parcel of both socioeconomic transformations of global 
scale, as well as epistemological shifts chat such profound and wide-ranging 
changes accompany. The discourse of minjung, conceived at a time when Ko- 
rean capitalism was still developing, could not sustain its vitality and function 
with the advance of capitalism and resulting differentiation in class structure, 
followed by the subsequent proliferation of multiple subjectivities and desires. 
Whether as an emancipatory narrative or as critique, minjung discourse seem- 
ingly became no longer viable or compatible with the increasing emphasis on 
individual identities and needs, with the public defined exclusively as citizens 
in a liberal democracy, even as opportunities for self-identification multiplied 
and diversified. 

Since 1997, South Korea has faced an explosion of economic crises, massive 
unemployment, and an increasing gap between the rich and the poor, among 
other challenges. At the same time, structural conditions and quality-of-life 
issues raised by neoliberalism and mounting socioeconomic problems have 
confirmed what historian Arif Dirlik observed—the very structures of con- 
temporary capitalism are the "new authoritarianism" that exercises "unpre- 
cedentedly powerful means of supervision and control"? Even as the issues 
faced by post-1997 South Korea are essentially the same problems that previous 
social theories set out to solve, the push to do away with minjung discourse 
has made those problems illegible.7^ The widely circulated discourse of lib- 
eral democracy of the 1990s has been recast as a discourse of neoliberalism. 
Standing notions of "citizen" and “liberal democracy,’ though capturing the 
new dynamics found in transformed post-1987 South Korea, have been inad- 
equate to respond to the challenges of neoliberal capitalism. The discourse of 
the paradigm shift, while proffering much-needed and justified criticism of 
minjung discourse, has also functioned, however inadvertently, to legitimize 
contemporary structures of power. The following chapter continues the dis- 


cussion of the paradigm shift from minjung to simin in the sphere of culture. 
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2 


The Paradigm Shift 
from the Political to the Cultural 


and Huildam Literature 


In 1997, Pang Hyón-sók, known for his memorable “labor literature” (nodong 
sosél) of the 1980s, blasted the contemporary literary field.! Noting that that 
year's recipient of the Nobel Prize in literature was Italian playwright Dario Fo, 
whose work is regarded as a powerful critique of social injustice and inequality, 
Pang lamented that South Korean literature was running in the opposite di- 
rection.? The targets of his high-voltage criticism were not only commercially 
successful novels but also those characterized as "literature of reminiscence" 
(huildam). 

Pang Hyón-sók's vehement indignation was more specifically directed to 
the ways in which huildam portray the 1980s in general and 1980s undongkwón 
in particular. As he saw it, the 1990s huildam invoke undongkwón to mark its 


wholesale indictment as misguided and no longer irrelevant. What began as a 


compelling need to assess the 1980s became a melodramatic distortion of truth 
for Pang; huildam of the 1990s treated both the ruling bloc and undongkwon 
as one and the same—as victims of the oppressive regime. The ruthless authori- 
tarian military dictatorship, which trampled human and civil rights and the 
dignity of the people, and the undongkwon, who had fought against them with 
dedication and sacrifice, were treated equally as victims in huildam. An amor- 
phous group usually portrayed as tender hearted (yórin simjong) and good na- 
tured (sóllyanghan), the victims in huildam were “all of us”; there was no effort 
to distinguish those who sacrificed themselves for democracy from those who 
were simply waiting out the time and getting by or those who were content to 
seek their own personal comfort and material gain, ignoring the exigency of 
the era. As all of them were simply victims, there was no one left to take stock 
of the era or to take responsibility for mistakes of the 1980s. Furthermore, Pang 
lamented, undongkwon were portrayed usually as fatally and inherently flawed 
individuals who caused “all of us"—the "good people"—the pain and anguish 
from which they still suffer and thus deserved to be condemned.’ 

Literary critic Chong Hong-su summed up Pang’s predicament: “What 
does it mean to look back on the life of a generation whose erstwhile politi- 
cal commitment has been reduced to an index of ideological excess and utter 
failure, subjected to ongoing insults, their past wounds still fresh, and their 
own deeply felt remorse and self-reflection still ongoing?” Huildam emerged 
in the 1990s as a widespread sense of setback among the generation of the 1980s 
minjung movement that their revolutionary hope and vision, faith in history 
and the future were disappearing fast. The outcome of the June uprising of 
1987, itself also a culmination of nearly three decades of the persistent democ- 
ratization movement, was far from what they had envisioned and hoped for, 
especially as the post-1987 political leadership was still in the hands of those 
who were closely affiliated with the Chun Doo-hwan regime. The 1990s was 
for many a time of a different kind of crisis from the earlier authoritarian era, 
a kind faced when “the old is dying and the new cannot be born,” when the 
energies unleashed by the minjung movement were swiftly contained and the 
revolutionary wave was turned back—a time Alain Badiou in a different con- 
text referred to as “the switching between the epic and the tragic.” 

Huildam by and large deal with memories of the 1980s by the generation 
who lived through it. That huildam writers, many of whom had been involved 
in or sympathetic to the 1980s movement, were writing in the deeply and radi- 
cally transformed 19905 by itself was taken to be an indication that their work 
was mostly about reevaluating their own past convictions and the worldview 


that they had inhabited. Some of them, to some degree, were also thought to 
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have capitulated to the changed reality, the reality of wholesale globalization 
and neoliberalism.’ Huildam literature was clearly a phenomenon of the 1990s, 
although it is not unusual to find literary works published well into the 2000s 
and even later that could and would be characterized as huildam. 

Although Pang’s criticisms were directed at huildam in general for their sweep- 
ingcondemnation ofundongkwón from the vantage point of former undongkwón, 
critics who were themselves sympathetic to che minjung movement tended to 
criticize huildam for a different reason—as a case of self-renunciation or self-pity 
of the undongkwón, or as a gesture of "exaggerated despair" with the seeming 
suggestion that any resistance was no longer possible.’ Although none of the 
critics mentioned it by name, their overall criticisms amounted to what Walter 
Benjamin called left-wing melancholy: a melancholia of the former revolution- 
ary who self-indulgently wallows in memories of the revolution's failure and 
refuses to come to terms with the transformed present. This refusal or failure 
is rooted on the notion of history as "empty-time" or "progress? For Benjamin, 
the most critical point was that the narcissistic attachment to one's past alle- 
giances and identity leads to inaction and complacency? 

Authors and protagonists of huildam were more often than not former 
undongkwón who were undergoing the paradigm shifts in their own lives— 
from minjung to simin, from the revolutionary to petite bourgeoisie. Their 
huildam is replete with loss, regret, passion, and meaninglessness—the stuff 
of melancholy. In this context, huildam constitutes, however unwittingly, 
the regime of discontinuity that posits post-1987 as a radical departure from 
the previous era, suggesting the finality of the paradigm shift. At the same 
time, however, a more keenly contextual and attentive reading of some of the 
huildam suggests the possibility of reconceptualizing huildam as a "form of 
remembrance"—that is, it explores the archive of unrealized hopes, dreams, 
betrayals, and failures of the minjung movement and the undongkwón when 
society was in haste to disavow the movement in toto. Even as Benjamin ex- 
coriated the self-absorbed melancholy that is not interested in the world of 
human actors but the world of dead objects, he also suggested a possibility 
of embracing dead objects as a way to “redeem” them.!° Although his notion 
of redemption is open to multiple interpretations and my own understand- 
ing is highly schematic,! what is central for this chapter is his suggestion that 
history be viewed as a sort of counterhistory of the defeated, forgotten, and 
oppressed." It is a redemption of the “destructive energies" of the former strug- 
gle, both the unknown stories and the as-yet-unfulfilled hopes and desires, “a 
mode of articulating the past that is co-extensive with the defeatism and quiet- 


ism” inaugurated by the transformed world.” Huildam writers whom I discuss 
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here, and especially women writers, were dismissed by critics by and large as 
hypersentimental, as they return to the past and self-interrogate persistently 
and uncompromisingly. Rather than offering comforting platitudes about the 
inevitable historical advance of progressive forces in the face of defeat, I sub- 
mit, they perform an act of record keeping, the task of a chronicler for a re- 
demptive interruption of the paralyzing course of history. 

Neither a survey of huildam literature nor a comprehensive summation of 
critical work on it, this chapter examines huildam literature as symptomatic of 
both the shift from the political to the cultural in Korean society in general and 
among the minjung movement in particular while simultaneously practicing 
a politics of active remembrance of unfulfilled promises of the minjung move- 
ment. Aside from the authors’ shared background as former undongkwon, 
which each text handles differently, the works I discuss are linked by their 
preoccupation with the failures of the 1980s revolution. In what follows, I 
first discuss debates surrounding the “crisis of literature” of the 1990s, moving 
the previous chapter’s discussion of the paradigm shift of minjung to simin 
to the literary domain. I then examine the rise of huildam in the context of 
the changing role of literature and writers in the 1990s. The third part of the 
chapter focuses on discussing huildam as suggesting a mode of remembrance 


that cannot be reduced to melancholy devoid of any relation to the present. 


Crisis of Literature 


The radical transformation of Korean society from the late 1980s and the wide- 
spread sense of loss, confusion, and despair that greeted the democratization 
movement convulsed the literary field as well. Writers who had believed that it 
was their responsibility to represent the lives of minjung in all of their entirety 
and complexity and who had taken pride in partaking in the democratization 
movement through their literary production felt an overwhelming sense of 
powerlessness— ^as if disarmed soldiers" For an eminent scholar of Korean 
literature, Ch'oe Wón-sik, the previous era's national (minjok) or people's 
(minjung) literature had been “an arsenal open to all, where the poor and the 
weak daily resorted for arms"? Kong Chi-yóng, a novelist of numerous best 
sellers, ruefully echoed this sentiment: "I have borne a heavy responsibility 
on behalf of Korean literature . . . in the last twenty years. This is not because 
I was someone with a particularly strong sense of responsibility nor because I 
was an unduly serious person [mugóun ingan], and I was not the only one carry- 
ing this burden. [The sense of responsibility] was like a uniform given to me as 


someone who happened to be a writer in that era"! 
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In the 1990s, however, as literary critic Kim Myóng-in noted, literature was 
"taken over" by writers whose worldview did not contain, or was devoid of, 
such heavily loaded terms as “minjung,” “history,” “subjectivity; and “eman- 
cipation;' that had preoccupied writers of the previous era. In the 1990s, 
everyday life replaced historical, individuality replaced communality, post- 
enlightenment and the post-political that of enlightenment and the political. 
In this circumstance, “a writer speaking of minjung again... needs to brace 
herself for the silent stigma of being anachronic.”!” 

Kim Pyóng-ik, another well-known critic writing in 1995, captured the par- 


adigm shifts taking place in the field of literature: 


We are in the middle of the 1990s, and our topics have changed so very 
much from ten years ago, so much so that not only have the mountains 
and rivers changed, but also it feels as if I myself have become the moun- 
tain and the river. The [topics of] stories have moved on: from revolution 
to a [social] movement, from praxis to desire, from political economy 
to cultural studies, from progressive to pluralistic, from the theory of 
dominant versus dominated to post-centrism and deconstruction, from 
analysis of class systems to exploration of signs [kiho], from minjung to 
mass, from nation [minjok] to globalization, from Marx to Foucault and 


Baudrillard, among others.'? 


The regime of discontinuity that I discuss in the introduction, the narrative 
of break—epistemological, aesthetic, and political—from the 1980s was also 
one of the most pronounced tropes of literature of the 1990s. In a roundtable 
discussion that aimed to take stock of the literary field of the decade, participat- 
ing critics Hwang Chong-yón, Chin Chóng-sók, Kim Tong-sik, and Yi Kwang- 
ho all agreed that the field had changed completely and dramatically since the 
1980s.? Most notably, the faith in the possibility of radical change, a sentiment 
that was common in the 1980s, had disappeared. Literature in the 1980s had 
been a constitutive part of the radical movement, and as such was produced 
and consumed in the nexus of the political goal of radical change. This partic- 
ular circumstance had also allowed writers to nurture and sustain the hope—or 
the fantasy—that literature could capture and represent the world holistically, 
Hwang Chóng-yón opined. In this context, larger historical-philosophical as- 
pirations of the work took priority over literary maturity and sophistication, 
however such notions may have been defined. The works of representative writ- 
ers of the 1980s, such as Pak No-hae and Hwang Chi-u, were also a kind of *open 
text,” inviting readers to actively engage with them, rather than a product of 


aspiration for literary perfection.”° 
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The notion of writer as socially engaged—the Sartrean notion of committed 
literature (littérature engagée)—goes back over a century to Emile Zola’s essay 
“accuse,” written at the time of the Dreyfus affair in 1898. It is by now passé to 
mention George Orwell’s dictum that “the attitude that art should have noth- 
ing to do with politics is itself a political attitude"?! The attempt to separate the 
aesthetic from the political is usually found in conservative literary circles,” 
but minjung writers by and large were also keenly aware of, and expressed their 
concern about, the presumed "lack of aesthetic" in minjung literature. Some 
were more explicitly concerned about the political, however. Kim In-suk, for 
example, whose earlier novels in the 1980s dealt with major themes of Korean 
history and society, was concerned about her novels' approximation to "histori- 
cal truths" rather than about their aesthetic achievement (mihakjok wansóngdó); 
she was concerned that her work might inadvertently "fabricate facts or delete 
important parts of facts for novelistic convenience" and, furthermore, that she 
might “distort historical developments” due to her “own limited perspective? 

By the 1990s, the above four critics in the roundtable concluded, the nexus 
of literature and radical change that had provided an anchor for writers of the 
1980s no longer existed or had lost much of its utility. The literature of the 1990s 
had to stand on its own, as it were, based on its own raison d'étre and identity, in 
the midst of rough challenges posed by the culture industry and the commodity 
aesthetic, among others. It was no longer feasible to claim that literature still 
had an enlightenment function or that it would holistically reflect or represent 
the life or the era in which one lived. In the 1990s, literature was undergoing a 
fundamental change of delicate "functional differentiation" as it was develop- 
ing its own independent and autonomous realm.” Kim Chóng-nan, a poet and 
critic, in another roundtable discussion assessing the literature of the 1990s, 
also echoed this sentiment: "In the 1990s, the long-standing illusion about liter- 
ature [as an agent of societal change] has been demolished as literature can no 
longer rely on politics or society for its raison d'étre; literature has to return to 
literature and compete solely within its own terms"? 

For critic Hwang Chong-yón, Ku Hyo-só's novel A Way to Cross a Swamp 
(Nüp'ül kónnónün pop) was one of the most symptomatic of crises that litera- 
ture faced in the 1990s. In Ku's novel, a man tries to find out the truth about 
his birth, which he knows to have been surrounded by some unclear circum- 
stances. The more he tries to find out the “truth,” however, the deeper he falls 
into a labyrinth, and he ultimately fails to get any firmly established facts about 
his birth. The moral of the story is clear, according to Hwang: it is no longer 
profitable to question origin, the fundamental, or history; there is no longer a 


narrative that anchors and guarantees one’s firm identity.” Hwang continues: 
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It became difficult for people in the 1990s to trust in history or narra- 
tive.... Whether it was nationalism, minjung-ism, or Marxism, these 
narratives [of the pre-1990s] had the public's trust [kongsinnyok]. . . . But in 
the 1990s they became suspect. The demise of actually existing socialism 
took away the faith in the progress and progressiveness of history, and as 
the postmodernism fad spread, distrust in the grand narrative intensi- 
fied. That the grand narrative through which a particular individual and 
societal experience became universalized has lost its authority—this is the 


most critical condition in which the literature of the 1990s existed. 


A pervasive sense of the uncertain role of literature also explains in part 
the high-profile reception of Kojin Karatani's The End of Modern Literature in 
South Korea. Literature is no longer capable of taking on sociopolitical is- 
sues as it was in the past, Karatani argues, as the specific historical conditions 
in which modern literature had emerged have been transformed. In particular, 
the emergence of global mass culture following the development of new media 
technology, along with other developments, has contributed to the demise of 
the novel. Following this development is the loss of the intellectual and ethi- 
cal role that literature of modern society had assumed until recently. For liter- 
ary critic Kim Chong-ch’ol, literature was no longer able to provide answers 
to resolve some of the contradictions of society; it had become too narrowly 
focused to be able to deal with sociopolitical issues. In fact, Karatani cites the 
case of Kim, who quit being a critic and founded a journal focusing on envi- 
ronmental issues, as symptomatic of the end of modern literature.? Karatani 
claims that in South Korea, literature functioned more or less like a student 
movement—that is, in the absence of other forces to fight for social justice 
and equality, literature has had to carry more than its share of social and po- 
litical responsibility. In his earlier Origins of Modern Japanese Literature, Karatani 
also suggested that political disillusionment following the failure of the 1920s 
people's rights movement and the subsequent disappearance of political pos- 
sibilities in Japan were closely linked with the appearance of landscape and 
interiority— the inner life" In other words, the turn to interiority in literature 
was the product of a specific historical order.?? 

While critics and scholars debated vociferously whether Karatani's prog- 
nosis about modern literature is correct or whether he was exaggerating the 
case of South Korea, it is undeniable that the transformation wrought by the 
demise of South Korea's once-vibrant social movement and the concomitant 
emergence of neoliberal governance gave rise to the crisis, if not yet the end, of 


literature. In Germany as well, following the breakdown of the Soviet Union 
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and German reunification and as the intellectual life was no longer dominated 
by Cold War logic, writers of the 1968 generation were criticized for having 
taken the country too far down the path of political correctness at the expense 


of the political and moral stability of the country.’ 


Literature as Commodity and the Commercialization of Literature 


It should be noted that not everyone, including those who were considered 
writers of minjung orientation, agreed that the 1990s represented a crisis in 
literature; in fact, some saw the paradigm shift and the changing scene as lib- 
erating and as an opportunity to explore new literary developments. Ku Hyo-só, 
who was regarded in the 1980s as a minjung writer, noted how the previous era, 
driven by the desperation of having to confront injustice and the oppressive au- 
thoritarian regime, had made unduly excessive—and unmerited—demands on 
writers. Being a writer meant taking up such demands, and there was not even 
any serious discussion as to whether writers had such responsibility, according 
to Ku. In the 1990s, however, writers themselves wanted to be freed from all that 
fierce and burdensome social reality. Ku acknowledged that there was a great 
deal of confusion among writers in the 1990s. But even this kind of confusion 
was welcome, because in the past, “[writers] were not even allowed to be con- 
fused.” In the 1990s, however, individuals and groups were confronted with vari- 
ous interests and demands that were self-driven and not dictated by sociopo- 
litical concerns, which for him was a good thing. He hoped that a new kind 
of literature would emerge out of the transitional period, out of the process 
of taking stock of what had happened and of reflecting on and exploring new 
ways to understand the era.” 

Literary critic Kwon Sóng-u also took the stance that the 1990s represented 
a break from the previous era.” Rather than the “fossilized ideology" that dom- 
inated the literature of the 1980s, the literature of the 1990s would show more 
of the immediacy of life and the abundance of existential issues in the varied 
experiences of people. The 1980s literature that dealt with major sociopolitical 
issues, such as the division of the country or the oppression of labor, would 
move away from its sharp-edged and narrow sense of the political world and 
show us a world with a more complex, existential, and expansive view of hu- 
manity, the world, and history. This, according to Kwón, would mean over- 
coming the narrow parameters of subject matter that the 1980s literature was 
concerned with. In the 1990s, the author's own unique perspective on the sub- 
ject matter and her method of representation would be important criteria by 


which literary merit was considered, Kwon opined.*4 
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Hwang Chong-yon was another critic who greeted the crisis of literature 
as a natural and positive outcome of historical development. Upending the 
prevailing sentiment about literature of engagement, he declared that it was 
actually the “underdevelopment” of Korean society that had accorded liter- 
ature the high esteem, authority, and influence that it had enjoyed until the 
1990s. He questioned the merit of accolades that some of the works, especially 
those known for their political engagement, had received.” He suggested that 
the kind of undue influence of literature that marked the previous era is ana- 
chronic and should be dispensed with in the 1990s.*° Novelist Ch'oe Yun also 
welcomed the changed environment in which authors have to navigate the 
place of literature and writers in society on new terms as distressing but also 
meaningful and even joyous.’ 

At the same time, concern about the commodification and commercializa- 
tion of literature, both in the realm of production and consumption, was an 
oft-discussed topic from the 1990s onward and was considered part and parcel 
of the larger trend, the rise of mass consumption. Mass consumption was con- 
sidered to be one of the most conspicuous changes in popular culture of the 
late 1980s. To be sure, every decade has witnessed a great change in popular 
culture and the parallel rise of mass consumption, each with its representative 
cultural icons: draft beer, blue jeans, and acoustic guitar in the 1970s and pro 
baseball, color Tv, and the liberalization of school uniforms in the 1980s, for 
example. However, the kind of transformation in mass culture and the rise of 
consumption culture in the 1990s was in no way comparable to what had ap- 
peared before.?* To critics, the blurring of the divide between reality and fan- 
tasy?? as well as the dazzling urban sophistication shown in the literary works 
of the 1990s was mostly a result of the rise of mass consumption. 

Commercialization and commodification of literature, as well as the com- 
mercialization of publishers, also meant a changed role for literary critics, of 
which literary critic Kim Myóng-in was perhaps one of the most vocal critics. 
Publishing literature in the 1990s had become a commercial enterprise, Kim 
protested, requiring the same kind of enterprising mindset and skill as produc- 
ing a trendy commercial product; literary criticism had also fallen to the level 
of mere packaging or decoration of a product. If an "excess of ethics" character- 
ized the literary criticism of the 1980s, then a lack of ethics characterized the 
literary criticism of the 1990s; this void of ethics was an index of literature's 
subjugation to commercialism as well as the disappearance of its political con- 
sciousness, according to Kim.“ Kim argued that literary critics had become 
mainly cheerleaders or promoters for publishing houses, whose survival de- 


pended on publishing a steady stream of best sellers; critics were mobilized to 
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carry out what amounted to literary journeywork; to issue spurious criticisms, 
to write anything from blurbs of book covers to newspaper advertisements to 
postscripts and commentaries, among others.? For Kim Chóng-nan, critics 
were also becoming the “caretakers of celebrity authors"? The critics’ neglect 
of their duties to properly examine literature left the task to the commercially 
driven machinery of the advertising industry.^ Contemporary literary jour- 
nals were also criticized for their market orientation and for catering to ris- 
ing star writers, rather than discovering and nurturing talented but unknown 
writers.* The fact that many recently successful writers were graduates of cre- 
ative writing programs at universities, unlike the writers of the previous era 
who did not follow a requisite course to become writers, was also seen as yet 
another indication of the changing, commercialized scene in the field, accord- 
ing to critic Sò Tong-jin.*° 

Furthermore, Kim Chong-nan argued, the literary community tends to re- 
gard highly those critics who use Western theories—postmodernism being the 
most-often-cited theory—as a barometer by which to evaluate literary work. 
Many of these critics know theories but do not know how to read the texts, 
Kim charged.* Kim went even further, suggesting that these critics, with their 
indiscriminate adoption and application of theories without considering the 
specific context of South Korean society, contributed to the 1990s “great cul- 
tural bubble.’ 

The sense that commercial enterprises, such as newspapers, were playing an 
unduly powerful and negative role in the literary field had been simmering for a 
while; it exploded in public on July 20, 2000, with the publication of the “Hwang 
Sok-yong Manifesto” in the newspaper Hangryore. Hwang Sok-yong, the doyen 
of minjung literature, characterized the conservative Chosun Ilbo's administra- 
tion of its Tong'in Literary Prize and other practices as not only an expansion of 
the commercialism that was already rampant in the literary field but also, and 
more problematically, as a strategy of cultural domination: the newspaper's ex- 
treme conservative positions on political and social issues; its strategy of "ap- 
peasement,” which promoted cultural diversity in theory but in practice stifled 
genuine diversity; sensationalist reporting of its sister magazine, Sports Chosun— 
all of these were conscious strategies to lure, in the manner of starfish (pulgasari), 
the young and the old alike to its conservative fold.? The power wielded by 
Chosun Ilbo over intellectuals and the cozy relationship some of them had with 
the newspaper became yet another fault line for the literary community, further 
intensifying the division in an already-fractured literary field.^? 

The term literary power (munhak kwollyok), which had previously circulated 
only within the literary field (mundan), surfaced into public view as well. In 
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August 2000, an influential newspaper, Kyunghyang Shinmun, carried out a sur- 
vey of forty-one literary figures and concluded that “literary power” was indeed 
real and that its impact on the literary field was far reaching and pernicious.”! 
Literary power here was characterized as practices including long-standing 
nepotism and favoritism in the field; editors’ requests for stories, articles, col- 
umns, and reviews only from certain authors; editors’ and publishers’ protec- 
tion of authors from criticism; monopoly and favoritism in the management of 
literary prizes; and the forming of inner circles among literary figures.” Liter- 
ary prizes were monopolized and given to those who were commercially suc- 
cessful rather than those who were trying new ideas and topics—writers who 
“ferociously” depicted reality were completely ignored by the literary field.” 
Again, this criticism of the media’s collusion with writers or writers cooperat- 
ing with one another to boost sales of literary work is not unique to South 
Korea or to the 1990s; in West Germany as well, for example, writers, crit- 
ics, and publishers were often alleged to have created literary controversies 
in order to increase sales long before the 1990s.™4 In South Korea, all of the 
developments that were regarded as tied to the commercialization of literature 
erupted in the 1990s all at once and were seen as an unassailable indication 


that the role of literature as a whole had radically changed. 


Huildam and Undongkwon 


The 1990s huildam emerged as the literary field was in the throes of intense 
debates about the changing role of literature and of writers in society. That the 
trajectory of huildam followed that of political development is not a surprise. 
The term huildam was reputedly first coined in the 1990s by Kim Yun-sik, the 
well-known literary scholar, to refer to a literary development following the dis- 
solution of the leftist cultural organization KAPF (Chosón p'ürollet'aria yesulga 
tongmaeng, Korea Artista Proleta Federacio) in the 1930s due to intensified 
Japanese suppression.” Although Kim does not explain why, he considered the 
early 1990s to be similar to the case of the 1930s when a large number of intel- 
lectuals and artists renounced their political commitment to the leftist cause.” 

The disillusionment, frustration, as well as utter sense of failure of the gener- 
ation that had fought for the long-anticipated revolution were the main themes 
of huildam, leading one scholar to characterize it as a literature of trauma. 
Indeed, the dominant ethos of huildam was "shock, pain, and despair" as well 
as a sense of loss and nihilism.? The protagonist in Kong Chi-yóng's short story 
“Decency toward Human Beings” (“In’gane taehan yeu") laments that the 1990s 


were a time ^when no one sings the movement Songs anymore even during a 
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drinking gathering . . . when no one cares who's being wanted by police, who's 
left in prison and having to endure the chill of cold early spring weather; when 
everyone laughs when someone says, ‘What, you still talk of the movement? 
when people talk about not what is right and what is wrong but what they like 
and [what they] don't like??? 

In “Aftereffect” ("Hyuyujüng"), a poem by Kim Yóng-hyón, "I" a man who's 
“worn-out and behind the times,” get up in the middle of the night, puzzled that 
“other people seem to go on as if nothing unusual has happened. . . . [I] answer 
to no one in particular. . . . Letting out a low roar as if I’m an old wolf . . . suffer- 
ing anxiety, fretfulness, nausea, and loneliness by myself”°° In Pang Hyón-sók's 
novel A Form of Existence (Chonjaeüi hyongsik), the protagonist Chae-u, who had 
served a prison term for his labor activism, lashes out when he is told that he 
needs to file a petition to the court to clear his name from the criminal record: 
“Who the hell has the right to judge us as to whether our actions were honor- 
able? We are dishonorable not because of the [labor activism we were involved 
in in the] past but because of what we [have become] in the present"! 

Another ubiquitous theme in huildam is the characters' sense of loneliness 
and emptiness; their lives had once been filled with active and passionate en- 
gagement and the sacrifice of their own individual goals and plans for a larger 
purpose. In the changed era, they had become just the kind of ordinary petite 
bourgeoisie, any trace of which they had vigorously tried to shake off before. 
Moreover, the change in the political system—the democratization from above— 
did not bring about the anticipated change in society as a whole. Huildam is 
therefore a “self-confessional report,” as it were, of the 1980s generation on the 
"humiliating existence" they were forced to carry on after the 1980s revolu- 
tionary fervor has been dissipated. Appearing in large numbers in the 1990s, 
huildam shares a certain set of characteristics that sets it apart from other 
works, so that critics consider it a genre of its own.” 

Although the dominant public image of the 386 generation is male and some 
of the well-known huildam authors were also male, female writers burst onto 
the literary scene en masse in the 1990s and some of them, such as Kong Chi- 
yong and Kim In-suk, became not only popular writers but also well-known 
huildam authors. More often than not, these authors entered university in the 
early 1980s and were baptized by the passion of the era’s revolutionary ideals 
and ethos, which remained formative, even foundational—regardless of the 
depth or the duration of their involvement—in their own personal trajectories 
as individuals and as writers. These authors have also borne the brunt of criti- 
cism for their reputed narratives of the depressed narcissist, their “regressive 


nostalgia" for the past, or their formulaic representation of the 1980s. 
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For authors who were labeled as huildam writers, it is not only a gross injus- 
tice to be called as such, but the whole notion of huildam is anathema. For Pang 
Hyon-sok, the label belongs to other writers whose works treat undongkwón 
unfairly: 


Is it fair to treat the undongkwon, who paid dearly for their resistance to 
the ruling regime, as an object of ridicule and eradication, in the same 
way as the former authoritarian rulers whose crime stained the 1980s with 
blood? Why should those who remain at the front of the movement and 
nurture hope, even in the late 1990s . . . who had not run away from the 
demands of the era, be subjected to disdain? I have not yet met anyone 
[among the former undongkwón|], except a few that I can count on my 
fingers, who has given in to the powers that be, who has received unfair 
benefit by leveraging their undongkwón past, or who is elevated unduly in 


their professional field because of their background as an undongkwón.5* 


Pang was not alone in this sentiment. Kim Yóng-hyón, also a former un- 
dongkwón and regarded by critics as one of the representative huildam writ- 
ers of the 1990s, was bitter about the characterization of his literary output as 
huildam. He felt that the label reflected society's attitude toward the 1980s as an 
object to be eradicated (ch'üngsan), remembering the era only terms of their own 
weariness and the “torrent of Molotov cocktails and tear gas"? Germany in 
the 1990s also experienced a similar treatment of former activists. So intensely 
has the literature condemned the “68ers,” participants in the German student 
movement, not only by the right but also by those within their own ranks, that 
they were “principally identified with shrill, moralizing accusations.” 

Kim Yóng-hyón5 personal trajectory as both an undongkwón and a published 
author encapsulates the literary itinerary of a huildam author for whom the par- 
adigm shift from minjung to simin in the 1990s posed fundamental, something 
akin to existential, challenges. His literary work in the 1990s betrayed all the 
confusion and anxiety that such challenges brought about, even as he believed 
his writerly self to have remained the same as before. Born in 1955, Kim had been 
an undongkwón since his university days, spending the late 1970s in prison, 
then in "forced military conscription" (kangje chingchip), and the 1980s on the 
streets amid Molotov cocktails and tear gas.°’ He published his first short story, 
“Deep River Flows Far Away" (“Kipiin kangiin mólli hüründa"), in 1984, and in 1990 
published a collection of short stories with the same title. These stories, usually 
woven into a family saga, dealt with the major events of Korean history as well 
as the experience of young people who immersed themselves in the student or 


labor movement. Many of the stories were based on Kim's personal experience.$? 
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Kim’s Deep River Flows Far Away has received acclaim for both its realistic 
representation of historical events and periods and for its “lyrical romanti- 
cism,” as well as for the sensitive portrayal of undongkwon characters as com- 
plex and multidimensional. Critic Kwon Song-u, writing in 1990, was probably 
most effusive, praising Kim’s work as having created a rich and complex world 
of the undongkwón embedded in their everyday lives and for its characters’ 
intricate and delicate interiority. Unlike other huildam, Kim’s stories were not 
encumbered by an excess of ideology; Kim’s characters were full of individuality 
and life, and their stories—even as they dealt with the era’s most urgent sociopo- 
litical and ideological issues—dynamic and dramatic, according to Kwon.” 

In Kim’s works produced in the 1990s, however, some critics saw a distance 
from his previous “healthy historical consciousness and faith,” along with the 
romanticism and poetic prose he had shown in his earlier works. As the previ- 
ously clear division between friend and enemy was being dismantled, a great 
deal of confusion and perplexity ensued, and protagonists in Kim’s later works 
lost their fighting spirit and tended to become uncertain and disjoined from 
their commitments, according to a critic.” In a short story titled “A Govern- 
ment in Exile in My Heart” ("Naemaümiii mangmyóngjóngbu"), published in 1992, 
the protagonist dreams of emigration; his current world is devoid of any mean- 
ing, as he no longer thinks that he can change the world—an "imagination" chat 
had previously provided him with much joy. The world to which he can devote 
his life had collapsed. Words such as “progressive,” “revolutionary” have lost 
meaning, and any mention of changing the world would be considered a joke.” 

One critic suggested that the characters in Kim's And Never Said a Word 
(Kürigo amumaldo haji anhatta), a collection of short stories published in 1995, 
have difficulty carrying on, let alone coming to grips with their lives, after their 
surroundings had changed so much. The critic implied that perhaps it was 
not that the author did not have the wherewithal to think about how to adapt 
to the changed reality but rather that he did not even acknowledge that the 
reality had changed. In one of the stories in the collection, “Wisteria” (“Tungk- 
kot"), a character's friend, lovingly portrayed as the embodiment of purity of 
an undongkwón, is having a crisis in his marriage; his "longing" for "the past 
condition of solidarity that was full of passion and hope" makes it difficult for 
him to adapt to his current life.? There seems to be no trace of such passion or 
hope left in the present, and as the characters are becoming middle class and 
middle aged, they feel that their lives are meaningless and frivolous.” 

As far as Kim Yóng-hyón was concerned, however, even as he professed his 
desire to remain a fighter (c’usa) rather than “domesticated as a [professional] 


writer" (chakkarosó kildüryójinün'gótpoda), and even as he talked of the need for 
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writers to think of literature “as a weapon" to engage with contemporary social 
issues, he has always believed that literature should engage with issues that are 
universal and existential for humanity. As long as literature is a form of art, it 
has to reflect reality, but at the same time it has to create a world of its own, 
however unfamiliar to the reader. For him, the prison, forced military conscrip- 
tion, and tear-gas filled streets were sites where he confronted his existential 
issues in the 1970s and 1980s, issues many of his characters also faced as they 
confronted the authoritarian regime. But even in these stories, such as "Insect" 
(*Póllae") and “A Faraway Encounter" (“Mélgo món haehu"), Kim thought that 
he was more concerned with the existential needs of his individual characters 
than the needs of the movement at the time and that he "rejected [literature's] 
instrumental role—its role as a weapon [of social change]" He further thought 
that true literature should be about the “existential needs of individuals,” 
which he also understood as “the true manifestation of realism.” 

Kim acknowledged that during the authoritarian period his literature was 
about the fighting (ssaum) and about the dark and lonely journey of intellec- 
tuals in the midst of that turbulent era. The older generation of writers be- 
fore Kim had wrestled with existential issues dealing with their experience 
of the Korean War, and the younger generation of writers are currently ex- 
perimenting with various forms to deal with their own issues. His generation, 
however, Kim protested, has not had a chance to learn a way to narrate their 
own experiences—they had fast become an object to be eradicated (ch’ongsaniii 
taesang). His generation's traumatic memories do not disappear just because 
society wishes to forget them. Kim consigned himself to the role of healing the 
trauma of those who still have to live with the memories of their fellow class- 
mates or comrades who burned to death in their protest against the authori- 
tarian regime, who fell off buildings to their deaths, and who died in prison. 
To get rid of all the memories, however painful or ugly—as the society seemed 


wont to do—he claimed, is a historical loss.” 


From Undongkwón to Sosimin (Petite Bourgeoisie) 


Even as Kim Yóng-hyón protested society's disavowal of the 1980s, and as crit- 
ics carped about huildam as narcissistic and hypersentimental, huildam, and 
representations of the 1980s in huildam, abounded. In particular, undongkwón 
women protagonists populated huildam. Many of them are disillusioned not only 
by the fact that the revolution for which they had devoted their entire youth had 
not arrived but also that they themselves were fast becoming petite bourgeoisie 


(sosimin) once the revolution seemed no longer on the horizon. Both Kim In-suk 
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and Kong Chi-yong, two of the most representative of the 386-generation female 
huildam authors, had themselves been involved in the student movement and 
became authors while still in their twenties. Their female protagonists are by no 
means stock figures of self-pity and hysteria, however; in fact, even as they share 
disappointments and disillusionment about what the 1990s brought about, some 
of their responses to the changes are unpredictable and even ferocious, demand- 
ing further critical analysis rather than dismissal. It is in their persistent return 
to the 1980s that the huildam female protagonists enunciate the break, thus par- 
taking in the discourse of the paradigm shift; at the same time, in their tenacious, 
indeed what one critic calls dogged, return to the 1980s, huildam simultaneously 
perform a record-keeping function for the era. 

Born in 1963 and an undongkwon during her university years, Kim In-suk’s 
identity as a writer is deeply rooted in her experience of the 1980s. As one of 
her characters describes the 1980s, there was a “specialness” to the era, to the 
extent that she thought even “corruption was [an expression of] passion." 
Most of Kim’s literary work published in the 1980s embodied and reflected 
the worldview and ethos of the day, as her characters mostly dealt with issues 
that were closely rooted in the decade, such as the student movement, the 
labor movement, the 1987 presidential election, and the alternative teachers’ 
union (Chónkyojo, Korean Teachers and Educational Workers Union), among 
others.” Her realist approach, considered to be the most suitable form for ex- 
pressing the demands of the time, was also aligned with the era. 

In the midst of confusion and the search for meaning in the changed circum- 
stances of the 1990s, however, most of her protagonists cannot completely erase 
or subjugate the memory of the 1986s at their own will. They involuntarily con- 
front memories of the 1980s, causing panic whenever it occurs—while having 
sex, watching a movie, or just walking down the street.” Having devoted their 
youth to the 1980s movement and now living mostly as housewives in high-rise 
apartment buildings in metropolitan cities, they are overwhelmed with mean- 
inglessness, boredom, and a vague sense of longing.?? In a short story in the 
collection published in 2001, “To a Fellow Hide-and-Seek Player” (“Sullaeege”), 
the main character calls 91 out of sheer boredom, nonchalantly lying to the 
responder that her husband has had a heart attack. As the ambulance—and the 
excitement that would accompany its arrival—fails to materialize, she muses 
that gazing at the glow of the sky as the sun is about to set is perhaps enough of a 
pastime for an evening.*! She has a brief, unmemorable affair with a neighbor, an 
event she cannot even be sure has actually occurred or not. Most symptomatic 
of her unhinged mind is when she cannot stop acting hysterically—laughing, 
clapping, and jumping up and down for no purpose—after winning the jackpot 
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ina casino on her trip away from home.» Her boredom has so deeply penetrated 
her life that she likens it to a tapeworm in her body that she is unable to get rid 
of. Kim's characters all suffer from a sense of not belonging, “as if they are a 
plane that has made an emergency landing in an unknown place.”*4 They do not 
actively protest their current status but are either resigned or make desperate 
gestures to fill the void they feel.® 

In “Glass Shoes" (“Yuri kudu”), a short story first published in 1993, former 
undongkwón Yu-són refuses to engage in any kind of “normal” relationship 
with a fellow former undongkwon, “I,” with whom she reconnects years later 
and wants only to have sex. When “I” jokingly says “I love you,” mimicking the 
character of a porn movie they were watching together, Yu-són replies, ^No, 
you sex me."56 Both Yu-són and “I” had devoted their youth to the movement in 
the 1980s— "the era of anger and despair"—during which they felt that “it was 
necessary to justify even their existence at every moment. Perhaps even corrup- 
tion [rarak] was also a form of justification. But there was a specialness to that 
time. There was passion that one could devote to that specialness"?" Yu-són 
realizes one day that there is nothing that she can devote her passion to. At the 
age of thirty, sex seems to be the last possibility left for her: “Not because sex 
is great but because it is done in a closed room. ... The passion of the public 
square . . . the possibility of dedicating that passion no longer exists"? 

To replace love with sex, to replace the passion of the public square with 
the passion of the bed, as it were, is perhaps to indict the excess of politics of 
the past era and the undongkwón's monitoring of her personal desires, as critic 
Kim Ün-ha noted.® To be sure, Yu-són's “wickedness,” whether feigned or not, 
can be dismissed as a case of self-pity and desperate gestures to fill the void, but 
this extreme gesture cannot be adequately understood outside of the histori- 
cal and cultural context of the puritanical extreme to which the undongkwón 
pushed themselves in the 1980s. As I write elsewhere, the central aspiration 
and ethos around which undongkwón intellectuals and university students 
cohered was the intellectual as “a watchman in the darkness" and the conse- 
quent sense of self-abnegation and sacrifice?? The sense of self-negation, along 
with what was considered to be the historical demand of the era, drove mostly 
petit bourgeois college students to believe—or at least they had appeared to 
believe—that they had to shed themselves of every trace of their class back- 
ground and to forgo personal happiness and pleasure, however small, to devote 
themselves to the cause of the minjung revolution. 

Kong Chi-yóng, a former undongkwón christened the bard of her (386) gen- 
eration by the press and critics, also dealt in the 1990s mostly with themes and 
topics that reflected the ethos of the revolutionary 1980s, much as Kim In-suk 
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had?! Kong’s novels are populated by women who have been deeply scarred by 
their involvement with the movement and who still carry the wounds. After 
her first short story in 1988, “Dawn Is Coming" (“Tongt’tiniin saebyók"), which 
dealt with university students in the labor movement,” she published in rapid 
succession a series of novels that dealt mostly with the 1980s. Her earlier novels 
focused on female characters from well-to-do families with fathers or families 
with compromising pasts, who plunge themselves into the student or labor 
movements. In her first novel published in 1989, There Is No More Beautiful Wan- 
dering (Tò isang ariimdanun panghwang’un pra), Minsu, from a privileged family 
with a father with a politically checkered past, chooses to become a factory 
worker. She feels that she is faced with only three paths before her: “prison [for 
her involvement in the student movement], a factory, or [her own] betrayal 
[of the movement].”” And Then There Is Their Splendid Beginning (Kürigo küdüriii 
arümdaun sijak, 1991) also focuses on a female protagonist who is from a well- 
to-do family, beautiful, and smart—thus born with “original sin”®™ In her later 
novels of the 1990s, these female protagonists, confronted with the “end of 
ideology,” face their own petit bourgeois tendencies, which had been deeply 
suppressed during their undongkwon years. 

Critics by and large dismissed Kong Chi-yong’s earlier work in the 1990s as 
stoking “cheap nostalgia” and as a case of infantile narcissism and questioned 
whether she was the right choice to be a literary spokesperson of the 1980s.” 
There is even a suggestion among critics, as literary scholar Kim Myong-in ob- 
serves, that the sentimentality of Kong’s work—the 1980s was the “era of fierce- 
ness” but also the “era of the beautiful"—was responsible for the speed with 
which the 1980s was quickly consigned to memory without proper historical 
reckoning. It was as if her novels, Kim notes, functioned as “an indulgence” for 
the public to forgo dealing with the memories of the 1980s. Even so, “without 
her infamous sentimentality, the 1980s would have disappeared without a trace 
in our literature,’ Kim protests. Whereas those who had considered themselves 
to be at the center of the movement proved reluctant to confront, or even dis- 
avowed, the memory of the 1980s, Kong has had the courage to confront it “hon- 
estly and persistently.’ 

Kong’s 1994 novel Mackerel (Kodiingé), which sold more than 700,000 cop- 
ies, has a memorable, oft-cited passage in which the author marks the 386 gen- 
eration as those who “felt guilty even admiring the beauty of the river” when 
they walked down the banks of the Han River? For many critics, this passage 
functioned as an index of the author's excess of sentimentality that brought the 
work to the level of melodrama; Kong's literary works, filled with "exaggerated 
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and embellished language,” they argue, seemed to testify less to the brutality 
and pain of the era than to serve her desire for self-aggrandizement?? 

On the other hand, it was her protagonists' steadfast dedication to the goals 
of the movement well into the 1990s that led to some critics’ weary reactions. 
The female protagonist Ün-lim in Mackerel shows up at Myóng-u's place seven 
years after they last saw each other. Both had been in the same movement 
organization, but Myóng-u had left the organization and Ün-lim after having a 
brief affair with her, unable to face reproach from his comrades. Ün-lim, how- 
ever, stayed and dedicated herself to the movement even after her husband was 
imprisoned for his labor activism, her brother was institutionalized due to tor- 
ture during his imprisonment for his activism, and her mother had emigrated 
to the United States. 

When Un-lim reappears with her health greatly deteriorated, Myóng-u gives 
up his comfortable middle-class life and new girlfriend to care for her. Whereas 
Un-lim’s presence reminds Myóng-u of his own guilt and cowardice in having 
fled the movement and her, Un-lim is able to face her impending death with an 
aura of transcendence, having punished herself for her previous transgression 
thoroughly?? However, the tenacity of Un-lim, who does not compromise with 
reality even as she is faced with death, also deeply moves Myóng-u. He no longer 
writes "dead letters"—ghostwriting other people's autobiographies for money; he 
has rediscovered strength and energy to write “living letters,’ about people such 
as Un-lim who have devoted their lives to change the world.!°° 

Literary scholar Kim Un-ha takes her fellow critics to task for their glib 
indictment of Kong; before chastising Kong for her reputed hypersentimen- 
tality, Kim urges, one should first ask why she resorted to such exaggerated 
postures.'?! The ethos of the “overpoliticized” 386 generation was such that they 
could not just take in the beauty of the Han River—for the “tears, sweats, and the 
long-accumulated suffering" of minjung must have percolated into the waters in 
different parts of the country that eventually merged into the Han River.'? For 
Kim Un-ha, the embellishment in Kong's prose figures not as an embarrassing 
exaggeration or an inflated ego, as many critics charged, but as a genuine case of 
self-reflection and as an ethical stance.'?? In Kong's 1993 short story “What Is to 
Be Done" (*Muósül halgósin'ga"), the female protagonist “I” had deeply fallen for 
her undongkwón senior (sóribae) and he for her, although he refused to acknowl- 
edge it because he was already engaged to marry a fellow undongkwón. His fian- 
cée is half-paralyzed from a fall from the university library building while being 
chased by police during a protest. “I” hears that he is currently working at a 


relative's golf store and is about to marry his paralytic fiancée. The classmate 
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who relays the news said, “That sónbae ... he was truly the most promising 
of us all. . . . It seems that only those of us who had shrewdly dropped out [of 


the movement] early are doing fine.”! “P 


is seized with guilt about having left 
the movement; she would have given up her life for love, but she would not 
have given her life up for the movement—to endure the day-to-day grinding 
undongkwon life had seemed at the time so much more arduous than giving up 
one’s life for love.5 As Kim Un-ha suggests, this guilt and self-reproach was an 
honest sentiment of those who had either left the movement before its demise 
or faced the sense of utter failure and loss from its demise in the 1990s. In case of 


X. €. 


Kong's character, the self-reproach is also a way to prove Kong’s “authenticity,” 
that she has not lived in comfort and security after leaving the movement.!'? 
The authenticity of the characters is also indicated by their refusal to submit 
to the changed era. Even if they no longer hold the aspirations and passion of the 
previous era, they do not necessarily search for a way out of the radical changes 
that the 1990s thrust into their midst." In fact, they feel they still owe some- 
thing to the movement. The previously mentioned protagonist in “Decency 
toward Human Beings" is besieged by a sense of debt to her fellow undongkwón 
for having left the movement early: "I have run away from the long tunnel, hav- 
ing left those who had fallen to the ground. . . . I have run away by myself?! 
The guilt of the middle-class undongkwón was a common trope in Kong's 
work, but this guilt is not simply or only due to the protagonists' middle-class 
background. Kong's protagonists' guilt is often expressed as fear, akin to that of 
a mouse being chased by a cat, or a cry of the possessed, Kim Un-ha observes. 
It was violence that drove Kong's female protagonist away from the movement 
initially in the story above, for example, especially sexual violence that affected 
women disproportionately, in addition to the physical and emotional violence 
that all undongkwón were exposed to. The protagonist “I” in “What Is to Be 
Done" had earlier decided to leave the student movement the day after hearing 
the rumor that plainclothes policemen had gang-raped activist women students 
on her campus. She had also witnessed a fellow female activist (who becomes her 
sónbae's fiancée, it turns out) falling from a balcony of the university library.!© 
The 1980s was drenched in violence, whether it was the kind of violence 
involved in street protests, police interrogation, imprisonment, and torture or 
the kind of emotional violence inflicted by fellow undongkwón. The pervasive- 
ness of violence was such that the violence experienced by women was not 
readily recognized or acknowledged in the movement let alone in the general 
society. In her relentless pursuit of the past in all of its variegated dimensions, 
Kong Chi-yóng reveals gender-inflected experiences of women that male au- 


thors have overlooked or ignored. 
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Huildam as the Recovery of the Social 


As contextual and attentive readings of works of Kim In-suk and Kong Chi- 
yong reveal more complex and multilayered challenges in the 1990s and the 
characters’ responses to these challenges, I suggest that we consider what 
might be called a recovery of the social as another perspective from which to 
approach some of the huildam, rather than dismissing them all simply as a case 
of regressive nostalgia or of hopeless self-pity. Here, as a representative illustra- 
tion of this way of reading, I focus on the previously mentioned Kim Yong- 
hyón short story “And Never Said a Word” (“Kurigo amumaldo haji anhatta"), 
published in 1994. 

This story centers on an artist, To Chae-sóp, who is deeply pessimistic about 
the future of his own life and of his art. His young daughter has recently been 
killed in a car accident; his wife, who has shown symptoms of epilepsy, has left 
home; and a close friend and former undongkwón, Chóng-min, has recently 
committed suicide. Chae-sóp's affair with his hubae (one's junior in school or 
in a workplace) Yóng-ae does not relieve him from the sense of despair and 
spiritual desolation that surrounds him. Chae-sóp is asked to draw a mural at a 
Catholic retreat center, an assignment he takes up reluctantly. 

His friend Chóng-min had left a note before his suicide, lamenting how 
he was confused and dejected about the political turnaround of a respected 
and well-liked sónbae (in this case, one's senior in the movement), how he was 
overwhelmed with agony about how to live a meaningful life, and how the 
longer he lived, the less confident he became that he could go on. Chóng-min 
had said, when Chae-sóp saw him not long before his suicide, "I can live with 
the fact that revolution is no longer. But I cannot live with the fact that there 
is no longer an absolute [value] worthy [chóldaejók kach’i] of devoting all my 
existence to.”!!0 

The title of Kim's story is the same as that of the German novelist Heinrich 
Boll's And Never Said a Word, which depicts the bleak and hopeless milieu of 
postwar West Germany. In fact, Kim frequently quotes passages from Bóll's 
novel in his story.!! The main protagonists in Bóll's novel are a couple who are 
isolated from other human beings and from each other. The husband—timid, 
unstable, eking out a living as a telephone operator in a Catholic church, and 
living separately from his wife and children as the story unfolds—feels pity and 
guilt toward his wife because he is unable to provide for her and the family.!” 

Critic Han Chóm-tol suggests that Boll, faced with both existential and social 
crises from both his own personal predicament and the historical experiences of 


Nazism and World War II, does not resort to the “existential transcendence” 
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that was prevalent in Europe during the time. Rather, it is the recuperation of 
the love of family—the recovery of sociality—through which he anticipates the 
possibility of reconstructing German society. In Kim’s novel, the painter Chae- 
sop similarly faces both existential and social crises that result from the col- 
lapse of ideology and the social world that had constituted his world, leading 
to the collapse of human relationships around him in the present. It is through 
recovery of the social, however, Han suggests, that Chae-sop anticipates over- 
coming his own existential crisis, by recapturing the existence of a great chain 
(taeyónswae) of human beings, a humane order of things different from what is 
dictated by the current existing order. 

Chae-sóp has not completely lost faith in the cause of his devotion. Rather, 
the cause has shifted in accordance with historical circumstances. One's task 
in changed times is to explore new attitudes and find ways to align oneself 
harmoniously (wónyungjógüro) with the new direction of one's object of devo- 
tion.? As Chae-sóp is about to finish with the mural, he experiences “a sense 
of absoluteness,” the kind of absoluteness that was akin to the devotion that 
his generation had to the revolutionary ideals of the previous era. He returns 
home, anticipating a reunion with his wife." In another reading of this story, 
critic Kang Sang-hui suggests that even as Chae-sóp's previous object of alle- 
giance had disappeared, he has continuously engaged with society through his 
art, that his continuous process of thinking and rethinking to finish his piece— 
even as he was enveloped in despair and hopelessness in doing so—signals a 


reconciliation and an honest reckoning with the changed reality." 


Huildam as Rupture of History 


In Kwon Yo-son we find yet another writer whose work cannot be discussed 
outside the context of the 1980s, even as they are considered too unwieldy 
to conform to the usual parameters of huildam. Unsparing in her critique of 
undongkwón for their “mendaciousness” and “hypocrisy,” Kwon nonetheless 
provides a privileged opportunity for their self-reflection and “penance” (kohae 
sóngsa), as it were, in her novel Legato (Regat'o). Although this novel was pub- 
lished in 2012, later than most of the literary work I discuss in this chapter, I 
include it here to point out in part that huildam's literary itinerary did not end 
with the 1990s. More importantly, the text speaks to the need to reconstruct 
the present through a continuous engagement with the past. Even though in- 
dividual characters in Regaro seem to be partaking in the regime of disconti- 


nuity with their changed lives, the novel as a whole calls for remembrance, 
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I contend. Although the author was not an undongkwon herself, she was sur- 
rounded by undongkwón.!é The paradigmatic Kwangju uprising took place 
in the author’s first year in university, and in her fourth year a close friend 


I Several of Kwón's 


and undongkwón plunged to her death in the Han River. 
published novels and short stories, including her 1996 debut novel, feature 
undongkwón university students and intellectuals as protagonists. 

Kwon’s characters are noted for their intricate, multilayered, and sensitive 
self-understanding as well as their uninhibited display of wounds and baseness 
(piruham)—what Kim Un-ha calls their “masochistic performance" In her 
stories, the past does not remain obediently waiting to be discovered, scanned 
for a particular meaning and then securely deposited away; rather, it is freshly 
rediscovered and torn asunder each time. Trauma and guilt ooze out as if from 
an untreated sore, never giving one a chance to completely wipe them out. 
It is as if Kwón's characters gain emotional consolation only by insulting and 
punishing themselves.!? Memory in her novels is also decidedly unstable and 
unreliable. Fragments of uncomfortable pasts are revealed only as a crack in 
the process of reconstructing “twisted” (cwit’tulligo) and subjective memories 
of protagonists.!2° 
O Chóng-yón, the protagonist in Regaro, joins an underground student 


movement circle"! 


at a university located in Seoul in 1979. She is raped by the 
circle leader, In-ha, gets pregnant, drops out of university, returns home to 
a farming village in Cholla Province, gives birth, and disappears during the 
Kwangju uprising in May of the following year. The trajectory of Chong-yon’s 
life is unrelentingly violent and tragic even by standards of the early 1980s—a 
time of “sheer insanity"? Chóng-yón's withdrawal from the movement is 
prompted mostly by her fellow comrades’ indifference to her torment and an- 
guish, however; unaware that her voracious appetite was induced by her preg- 
nancy, they are appalled by her gluttonous grab for the last remaining chicken 
wing at the chicken rotisserie where they last met before her disappearance; 
for them, this was yet another sign of her having become greedy and also lax in 
her commitment to the struggle.!” 

Thirty years later, Chin-t'ae, Chóng-yón's erstwhile classmate and a fellow 
circle member, learns from Chóng-yón's mother why shed left the university 


and disappeared. He buries himself in deep remorse after learning the reasons. 


Why were they [the circle members] so accusatory toward her [Chóng- 
yón] that she had to leave the chicken rotisserie without finishing the 
last chicken piece? . . . Why did they, so emotionally dried up and igno- 


rant [maemarügo mujihan chóngsinüro], insist on putting up a gesture of 
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the extreme kind, a gesture of severance? ... As youth of every age do, 
Chin-t’ae’s soul at that time was seized with the manic, excessive de- 
termination to live up to the dictates of the era [ódisógón che unmyong 
iil ilgónaegoya malgerdanün]. How much of Chin-t’ae’s memory was fabri- 
cated to give himself peace of mind? Was the forgery of his memory the 
Pandora’s box that he had been so fearful of all this time?"4 


The excuse for their immature behavior was, on the one hand, the fight that 
they were waging against the violent authoritarian regime as well as the passion 
for minjung liberation that they could not give up under any circumstances; on 
the other hand, it was their youth itself—after all, they were a "bundle of ab- 
stract thoughts, immaturity, and inflexibility" Looking back now, was not In-ha, 
the leader of the circle who was at the time looked up to by fellow students as 
"really somebody" (taedanhan), only a youth in his early twenties? Without their 
youthful ardor, abstract thoughts, and purity, how could they have fought so 
ferociously in the 1980s? However, their struggle also inevitably led to hurting 
not only themselves but also those around them. Who gave them the right to 
scorn and hold in contempt those who were not in the movement or those who, 
as in the case of Chóng-yón, were afraid of getting caught and sent to prison, 
or torture, for something as mundane as distributing pamphlets in the street??? 

They (circle members and by extension undongkwón as a whole) had dis- 
cussed and agonized endlessly over the suffering of the abstract notion of min- 
jung. Yet, they were unaware of the embarrassment, fear, and hunger of their 
friend who was among them: “Why were they in such a hurry, and what were 
they so busy about that they had not noticed the change [in Chóng-yón]? Why 
did they all ignore the sorrow in her eyes when she hurriedly left the chicken 
rotisserie?"6 

Perhaps, as critic Chong Hong-su suggests, it would have been impossible 
at the time to demand the kind of self-reflection that they eventually came to 
ask of themselves many years later. Their justification for the shortcomings and 
failings would have been their youth, the dictates of the era (rangwisóng), and 
their devotion to the movement. In Regaro, Chong Hong-su further suggests, 
the self-reproach and self-questioning of former members of the underground 
circle are an inescapable prelude to the ultimate repentance—and redemption— 
that the author allows them. Reappearance of the long-lost Chóng-yón reminds 
members of the era, and only through reencountering with Chóng-yón, while 
facing their own erstwhile cowardice and heartlessness, could members see the 
past and present meet or have the gap smoothed out—as legato functions in a 


musical piece—before they move on with their lives. 
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In an interview, the author questioned why and how, given that the literary 
form of the novel in general travels between past and present, only huildam 
that deal with the 1980s are considered by critics to be backward and anachro- 
nistic."? She also noted how the male character Chin-t’ae immediately realizes 
his own complicity when he learns of what has happened to Chóng-yón. How- 
ever, this realization is not the kind that proclaims loudly, "Let's all reflect, 
forgive, and regroup"—the kind that is oriented toward another ideology or 
“ism,” another critic Sim Chin-kyóng notes. Rather, it is the sort that “pours 
out from within himself, tearing his own self apart, the kind that empathizes 
most sincerely [chóljórhan konggam] with the other, that makes him genuinely 
face his own complicity? ”? 

Through the character of Chin-t’ae, the reader learns that the decision to 
become an undongkwón could have been a sheer-chance decision and not nec- 
essarily an outcome of sustained ideological conviction and that this chance 
decision has been mythologized as undongkwón's dedication.” Many mistakes 
were committed in the name of the collective, including the mythologizing of 
the role of undongkwón in the 1980s.P?! Critic Chong Hong-su also suggests 
that it is the guilt of the author and her generation that interpolates O Chóng- 
yon as an emblem of the era.’ 

Thirty years after her disappearance, Chóng-yón reappears, her soul and 
body ravaged—she has lost her memory and her legs. Her former comrades 
have all but forgotten her, as have the rest of “us” in society, as critic Cho Yon- 
chóng points out. Cho suggests Chóng-yón's reappearance is a powerful jolt 
to the true meaning of a community. With the reappearance of Chóng-yón, 
whom they had long assumed dead, and her daughter, whose existence they 
did not even know about, the members of the circle have gained an opportu- 
nity to reflect on how they "so powerlessly abdicated to reality,” leaving behind 
their mistakes and their guilt until now. They now have a chance to respond 
to her earlier entreaty, in the days of their underground circle—“Would you 
take care of me if something were to happen to me—if I die or if 1 become an 
invalid?” Chóng-yón returns not to punish her former comrades for the vio- 
lence inflicted on her but to confront the violence of memory that has fossil- 
ized her existence—and the Kwangju uprising—as a past event.!4 

The huildam writers’ insistence on digging into the past entails “rupturing” 
the continuity of history, as suggested by Walter Benjamin. Although Benja- 
min’s Angel of History cannot wake the dead and redeem what is lost because 
of the sheer force of the wreckage and debris of history,” he suggests that one 
view history “against the grain,” from the point of view of history’s “losers,” in 


an attempt to rescue from the collective past images that have the power to 
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startle one onto a course of action. Even as huildam partake in the discourse 
of the paradigm shift from the political to the cultural and from minjung to 
simin, the texts’ dogged dwelling on loss, the past, and political failures, what 
one might call a kind of “splenetic melancholy;"?6 also compel a return to the 
past that has the potential to redeem what was lost, a potential to give rise to 
interest and action in the present world. I elaborate this issue further in the 


epilogue. 
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The Park Chung-hee Syndrome, Mass Media, 
and "Culture War" 


The specter of Park Chung-hee has been haunting South Korea ever since the 
rise of the "Park Chung-hee syndrome" in the late 1990s. As I discuss in the 
introduction, the syndrome began rather humorously with a number of univer- 
sity students selecting Park Chung-hee as a historical figure they wished to clone 
in March 1997. A month later, a daily paper's survey showed that 75.9 percent of 
the respondents chose Park as a “president who performed his duties well,” far 
above the percentages selecting Chun Doo-hwan (6.6 percent) and Kim Young- 
sam (3.7 percent) Promptly described as the Park Chung-hee syndrome, a series 
of public debates ensued about the meaning and implications of the syndrome 
in academic symposia, newspaper commentaries, readers’ opinions, and, most 
intensively, on the internet. Enterprising individuals were quick to jump on the 


bandwagon of the syndrome, from presidential contenders trying to woo voters 


by promising to construct a Park Chung-hee memorial, to another candidate 
highlighting his physical resemblance to Park, to fashion designers capitalizing 
on the rediscovered appeal of the 1970s’ sartorial style? Cultural and literary 
products extolling the virtues of Park also began to appear from the late 1990s.* 

My purpose in discussing the syndrome in this chapter is neither to recon- 
struct the course of this widely discussed phenomenon, nor to substantiate or 
disprove the relative truth of the claims and counterclaims of historical repre- 
sentations of the Park Chung-hee period.’ I explore the syndrome mostly as 
a case that manifests the regime of discontinuity that the 1990s represents a 
break from the past and as a critical site where various contending forces vied 
to reconstruct the memory of Park Chung-hee and his regime. I argue that 
both literary and nonliterary texts produced during this period by well-known 
figures functioned as a foundational revisionist text of the Park Chung-hee pe- 
riod and, by extension, of post-1945 Korean history. To this end, I examine biog- 
raphies, memoirs, and literary works on or related to Park Chung-hee, showing 
how the vast amount of narrative labor has in fact facilitated and constituted 
the syndrome. Contrary to the mass media’s representation of the syndrome as 
“spontaneous” and a “grass roots,” it was—and continues to be—coproduced by 
the combined forces of conservative mass media and well-known political and 
literary figures, the gatekeepers of South Korea. Indeed, the syndrome was one 
of the first instances that clearly showed an interlocking relationship between 
the two groups. In what follows, I first provide an overview of the sociopolitical 
developments that gave rise to the syndrome. I then discuss the emergence of 
mass media in South Korea as a critical agent of memory construction of Park 
Chung-hee and his regime and the role of the three major conservative media 


and literary works of well-known novelists in the making of the syndrome. 


Park Chung-hee 


Park Chung-hee remains one of the most controversial and most enigmatic 
political leaders of South Korea. He ruled South Korea for over eighteen years, 
first two years as a supreme leader of the military junta after carrying out a 
military coup on May 16, 1961, against a democratically elected government and 
then as an elected president of the country from 1965 onward. In October 1972, 
he decreed the Yusin Constitution which wiped away what little democratic 
procedure was left in the country.? As a series of protests against his authoritar- 
ian rule mounted, he was assassinated by his right-hand man and then-director 
of the Korea Central Intelligence Agency (KCIA) on October 26, 1979. 
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Park Chung-hee, with his meteoric rise from a humble background and 
his seemingly unlimited ambitions, led an extraordinarily checkered life; he 
graduated from the Japanese Manchurian Military School at the age of twenty- 
eight, was accused by the South Korean government of being a secret military 
agent for the South Korean Communist Party and sentenced to death (later 
commuted) at the age of thirty-two, reinstated into the military two years later 
at the outbreak of the Korean War, led the military coup d’état at the age of 
forty-five, and ruled South Korea until his assassination at the age of sixty- 
three. His social revival began with the democratization of South Korea in the 
1980s and reached its climax with the Park Chung-hee syndrome in the late 
1990s. In 2012, his daughter became the president of South Korea—she was im- 
peached in 2017 for corruption and abuse of public office— giving rise to South 
Korea's short-lived presidential dynasty.’ For many Koreans, Park’s personal 
story was to a certain degree their own as well as their country’s; his successes 
and his failings, his humble background, his ambitions, and his kaleidoscopic 
life in some way reflected their own and that of the country itself? 

Assessments of Park Chung-hee since his death have tended to fall into 
one of two extremely opposite views, as divergent as “heaven and hell”: on the 
one hand, he accomplished spectacular economic development and, with his 
staunch anti-communism, saved the country from the threat of North Korea; 
on the other hand, he undermined not only the country’s democratic develop- 
ment with his Yusin declaration and emergency decrees but also a “normal” 
development of the economy by deviating from the market economy and pursu- 
ing state-directed economy.’ Obviously, the complexities of the Park era cannot 
be captured by binaries of authoritarianism versus democracy or domination 
versus resistance that characterized much of the scholarship until the late 
1990s. The Park Chung-hee era was decidedly an era of violence, represented 
by its draconian Yusin Constitution, emergency measures, and its policy of 
accelerated economic development at the expense of all else. His will was im- 
posed and realized through the suppression of civil and human rights; during 
his era, an able-bodied person “living an idle life" was considered a criminal.'? 
Under Park Chung-hee, South Korea endured almost nine years—half of Park’s 
rule—of either martial law, emergency measures, or garrison decrees. In fact, 
the Park Chung-hee regime began with a declaration of martial law following 
the May 16 military coup d'état in 1961 and ended with a declaration of a gar- 
rison decree following the Pusan-Masan uprising in 1979." 

At the same time, however, the Park regime was the first and most effective 


modern state in Korea in terms of both its governing structure and mode of 
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operation, and active organization of its support base. The state’s mobiliza- 
tion of its citizenry to participate in its modernizing and economic projects 
were not only through coercion and suppression but also, and perhaps more 
effectively, through the production and circulation of discursive practices. The 
narrative of egalitarianism was one such discursive practice that proceeded 
along with the discourse of modernization, conjoining the widespread desire 
and collective will of Koreans to eliminate poverty and live a better life, with 
its ubiquitous slogans such as “Let us live better lives"? As such, and as his- 
torian Hwang Pyóng-ju argues eloquently, Park's playbook featured not only 
the politics of repression but also the politics of desire.” If the previous leaders 
of Korean politics flaunted their elite background and tried to distance them- 
selves from the ordinary people, Park's repertoire was that he was a son of poor 
peasants and therefore one of “the people? 

Park's conflicting and seemingly irreconcilable legacies have become all che 
more salient and controversial for South Korea since the 1990s, especially since 
the economic crisis of 1997 and later his daughter's presidency of the country 
(2013-2017). Park's brutal authoritarianism carried out concurrently with spec- 
tacular economic development has been a source of both the persistent politi- 
cal strife and an immense pride for a large number of Koreans. These clashing 
memories of the Park regime have also shaped the ways in which the public 
responded to rebuilding democracy in post-1987.^ 

By now it would be redundant to say that Park Chung-hee's place in South 
Korean history and the Korean public's memory of him since his death have 
undergone significant evolutions, along with social and political changes in 
South Korea. It is not surprising that until the late 1980s, assessments of Park 
had been nearly absent and what little there was had been predominantly nega- 
tive. When Chun Doo-hwan came into power after Park's assassination through 
another military coup d'état (known as the December 12 coup), he quickly 
consigned the memory of Park to history: he erased mention of the *May 16 
revolution,” as Park's military coup of 1961 was called, in the constitution; he 
barred many members of Park's erstwhile political party (Democratic Republi- 
can Party) and his former cabinet members from political activities; he sought 
to distance himself and his regime by characterizing Park's period as a time of 
"corruption, depravity, and absurdity" and claimed that his government would 
aim to establish a “society of justice" (chóngiii kuhyón).6 The Chun government 
also discouraged any public events related to Park, including anniversary cer- 
emonies for the 1961 coup and public commemoration of Park." For the South 
Korean public at large, Chun Doo-hwan's military coup in the immediate af- 


termath of Park's death in 1979 and the subsequent decade of his harsh rule 
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had robbed them of an opportunity for historical assessment and, especially 


for those who had suffered under Park's rule, to pursue any retroactive justice." 


“Rectification of History” 


By the late 1980s, the political situation had turned yet another dramatic cor- 
ner, creating conditions that made a more positive reevaluation of Park in pub- 
lic discourse possible. Ironically, it was the democratization of Korean society 
from the late 1980s onward that expanded the political sphere that made it 
possible for Park’s followers to reenter politics. Kim Jong-pil, the former close 
associate of Park Chung-hee and a distant relative by marriage, formed the 
New Democratic Republican Party (NDRP) in 1987 with the clearly articulated 
goal of inheriting the legacy of Park Chung-hee. The creation of NDRP, with 
most of its members from the rank and file of Park Chung-hee’s cabinet and 
former political party, was the beginning of the political revival of Park Chung- 
hee.P? In October 1988, Park Geun-hye, daughter of Park Chung-hee, launched 
a commemorative organization and published a book that highlighted Park 
Chung-hee's achievements. On the tenth anniversary of Park's death in 1989, one 
thousand adults over twenty years old were surveyed on Park's accomplishments 
as president of the country. Over 61 percent responded that Park’s accomplish- 
ments outweighed his mistakes.”° It was not until 1997, however, that the hagiog- 
raphy of Park Chung-hee in various genres began to appear in earnest, beginning 
with major newspapers publishing memoirs and personal recollections of various 
individuals who knew Park personally or who had served in his regime. 

The immediate political context of the emergence of this revisionism clearly 
has to do with the public’s disappointment with the Kim Young-sam govern- 
ment’s failure to follow through on its promises of reform. Kim Young-sam, 
much like Kim Dae-jung, was a well-known dissident politician in the 1970s and 
1980s with a long-standing opposition to the Park and Chun regimes. His was the 
first civilian government in more than thirty years, and his reform drives were 
met with great euphoria and enthusiasm by the public, who gave him an unprece- 
dented approval rating of 90 percent, a few months into his presidency. However, 
the united front of conservative forces—mass media, the conservative members 
of his own ruling party, and high-ranking government officials—vehemently op- 
posed his reforms. A series of corruption cases involving his own son further 
undermined his efforts at reform, and his own authoritarian manner, along with 
other issues, left the people deeply disillusioned with his government.”! 

The Kim government’s reform drive included “rectification of history” 


(yoksa paro seugi), a campaign to deal with various colonial and authoritarian 
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FIGURE 3.1. Demolition of the former Japanese governor-general building, 
Seoul, 1996. 


legacies of the previous era, including the punishment of those responsible for 
the 1980 Kwangju massacre. The campaign initially took off with a clear signal 
to dismantle the authoritarian remnants. A secret military club called Hanahoe 
(Group of One), whose members were responsible for the December 12 coup of 
1979 and the Kwangju massacre of 1980, was disbanded in 1993, and the build- 
ing that had housed the former Japanese general government was demolished 
in 1996 (figure 3.1). Most remarkably, two former presidents, Roh Tae-woo 
and Chun Doo-hwan, were indicted for their roles in the December 1979 coup 
d'état and the brutal massacre of the people of Kwangju in 1980, respectively.” 

What had appeared to be swift action toward acceding to the public's de- 
mand for justice, what historian Bruce Cumings commended as “a fine mo- 
ment for Korean democracy ... vindicating the masses of Koreans who had 
fought for democratic rule over the past fifty years,’** however, needs further 
scrutiny of its motives and its reputed historical significance. The Kim Young- 
sam government's call for "rectification of history" was clearly a part of its 
much-anticipated reform movement. At the same time, Kim's Faustian bar- 
gain with heirs of the Chun Doo-hwan regime earlier? made it crucial that he 
distance his government from previous authoritarian regimes. He began to em- 
phasize that his government's legitimacy rested in past democratic events in 
the history of Korea, including the May 18 Kwangju people's uprising of 1980. 
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Kim Young-sam took up the task of investigating the Kwangju massacre 
reluctantly and belatedly, however. As in Spain after the death of Francisco 
Franco—where both sides of the political spectrum tacitly agreed to put the 
past behind them and forget the traumatic history of the division of the Spanish 
people since the civil war of 19367”—Kim Young-sam initially did not demand an 
investigation, nor did he press for the punishment of those responsible for the 
massacre. He called for reconciliation instead, declaring that his administra- 
tion would not pursue insurrection charges against Roh and Chun. The truth 
of the Kwangju massacre, along with the military junta’s guilt, he said, should 
be reserved for “future historical judgment” and that punishment might lead 
to renewed conflict by publicly retelling the “shameful story of the dark age??? 

Only after numerous groups, including those of the family members of vic- 
tims of the massacre, vociferously and persistently demanded to identify and 
punish those responsible for the massacre did Kim finally change his mind.” 
Kim’s volte-face came about mainly due to the dictates of realpolitik: his party 
suffered a major defeat in local elections in June 1995, and in November, Roh 
Tae-woo was found to have a secret slush fund of “astronomical sums,” gen- 
erating widespread speculation that Kim Young-sam had benefited from this 
money as the successor of Roh's political party.’? The subsequent Special Law 
on the Kwangju Massacre provided the basis to convict the two former presi- 
dents of treason, homicide for the purposes of treason, mutiny (for their illegal 
seizure of power with the 1979 December military coup and in May 1980), and 
corruption. In the final decision of the Supreme Court on April 17, 1997, Chun 
was sentenced to life imprisonment and Roh to seventeen years. Both Chun 
and Roh were pardoned by Kim Young-sam immediately prior to his leaving 


office, with the approval of the then-president-elect Kim Dae-jung. 


The Return of Park Chung-hee 


By the late 1990s, as the Park Chung-hee syndrome was in full swing, debates 
continued among various individuals as to the possible meaning and implica- 
tions of the syndrome. Journalists, scholars, and social commentators each put 
forth their own analyses of the syndrome, which are summarized by political 
scientist Chong Hae-gu as follows: Some argued that the syndrome was an ar- 
rival of what was long overdue, that Koreans were finally acknowledging the 
extraordinary leadership of Park Chung-hee whose push for economic devel- 
opment had made it possible for South Korea to enter the ranks of “advanced 
countries" (sónjinguk). An opposing view held that the syndrome was manufac- 


tured by the conspiracy of conservatives who wish to maintain the status quo. 
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Another view saw the syndrome as a reaction to the disappointment over the 
failure of the Kim Young-sam government for its sluggish reform drive. The 
fourth view looked for reasons in the subconscious of Koreans, that despite 
the emergence of a civilian government and a high level of institutional and 
political democratization, the psychic makeup of South Koreans still tended 
to depend on a charismatic strongman; that the downfall of the prestige of the 
presidency with a series of scandals involving Kim Young-sam’s own family 
members reawakened a subconsciously held dependence on the authoritarian 
Park Chung-hee.”! 

Those who deplored the appearance of the syndrome also suggested that it 
was the absence of “objective” scholarly representation of the Park Chung-hee 
regime that gave rise to public “mass amnesia” that easily forgets the line be- 
tween the good and the evil, and to Koreans’ lingering wish for a “strong man” 
in politics.” If Friedrich Nietzsche called nineteenth-century Germany a case 
of “hypertrophy of history,” then these commentators were suggesting that 
the Korean public of the 1990s was suffering from a hypertrophy of memory 
and that a more "objective history" should be its antidote. 

What South Korea has witnessed during the syndrome and what continues 
until now—whether one calls it a hypertrophy of history or memory—is an all 
too familiar story globally. For historian Ann-Louise Shapiro, contemporary so- 
ciety in general is in a slightly “schizophrenic moment”; that is, there is both 
considerable worry about “historical illiteracy, cultural amnesia, and intractable 
presentism—the loss of meaningful history—and an equally powerful sense of 
history as everywhere present” in films, museum exhibits, and theme parks, 
among others. She states that these worries—too little and too much of history— 
are in fact not two different sets of problems but aspects of the same larger con- 
cern: that the wrong kind of history (wrongheaded or simply wrong) is produc- 
ing an unfortunate kind of historical consciousness. As Shapiro puts it, “the 
issue is not that people have forgotten the past, but that they misremember it all 
too well; not that they don’t care about history, but that they don’t or can’t dis- 
criminate among the available versions?” In a different context, literary scholar 
Andreas Huyssen also notes how in contemporary society there is simultaneous 
popularity of museums and the resurgence of the monument and the memorial 
and at the same time there is an “undisputed waning of history and historical 
consciousness? 

As in other cases of public debates, professional or academic historians did 
not define the terms of this debate. The syndrome clearly indicated that his- 
torians' claim to a privileged role in shaping national identity that was popu- 


larly accepted in the 1970s and the 1980s was no longer the case; this claim 
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sprang largely from the historically specific experience of the period in which 
intellectuals, especially those who had aligned themselves with the minjung 
movement, played a critical role in shaping the historical consciousness of uni- 
versity students and their fellow intellectuals. During the height of the democ- 
ratization movement in the 1970s and 19805, critical reevaluation of modern 
Korean history was an integral component of the social movement. Korean 
history had become a site of intense contestation between the state and the 
oppositional minjung movement and between established academic scholars 
and the newly rising independent minjung-oriented scholars. The democ- 
ratization movement was therefore very much a process of discursive con- 
testations such as between socially sanctioned memory and countermemory, 
between the state discourse of dominant nationalism and the minjung move- 
ment’s oppositional nationalism. During this period, the historical experience 
of Koreans was interpreted in absolute binary categories: state memory and 
countermemory—what historian John Bodnar calls official memory and ver- 
nacular memory, with all the attendant problems that such a neat dichotomy 
entails.’ As I discuss further below, the syndrome showed that such binary 
categories were no longer tenable, and the lines of judgment between authori- 


tarian rule versus democracy began to blur. 


Mass Media as Historiographical Apparatus 


Although the syndrome may have been mass-based and widespread, it was 
clearly not a case of a spontaneous or grassroots movement, as the media would 
have led one to believe. Nor should the causes of the syndrome be found only 
in the political failures of the Kim Young-sam government or the forgetfulness 
of the Korean people. As in the case of the rise of the New Right, it was the 
conservative mass media that became the most critical agent of reconstruction 
of memory in the case of the Park Chung-hee syndrome. The status and role 
of mass media have undergone dramatic changes with the democratic transi- 
tion and neoliberal restructuring, as I briefly discussed in the introduction. 
The media’s collusion with the authoritarian regime began in the Yusin period, 
when media was reduced to “a public relations agency” in exchange for special 
benefits that eventually would lead to its mammoth size and elevated status, 
wielding unduly powerful influences in society." 

The conservative mass media was increasingly becoming uncomfortable 
with Kim Young-sam’s reform drive and vehemently opposed the reform mea- 
sures. Numerous public opinion polls and surveys conducted by mass media, 


begun prior to the full-fledged appearance of the syndrome in the spring of 
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1997, in fact came to constitute the syndrome. As philosopher Hong Yun-gi sug- 
gested, by juxtaposing Kim Young-sam's weakness and incompetency against 
Park Chung-hee's aura of the strongman, the conservative mass media seemed 
to sow doubt in the public not only about the process of democratization but 
also the value of democracy itself.?? 

Philosophers of history such as Hayden White and Paul Ricoeur argue that 
events in history become historical when they are narrated. They also remind 
us of the critical importance of social and political contingencies in acquiring 
historical knowledge and in narrating history, regardless of the medium one 
employs. Representations of the past are deeply entangled with the vicissitudes 
of life and enacted through the narrator's "social and personal perspectives, 
standpoints, and positions that both constrain and create meaning—the trin- 
ity of place, time, and person gives birth to shifting and multiple historical 
perspectives??? 

In the same vein, scholars have also analyzed how social memory is cul- 
turally reconstructed, with the decisive roles played by the above-mentioned 
trinity.“ Paul Connerton in particular stresses the social aspect of memory 
formation by highlighting social actors’ intention and mediation that inter- 
vene in the meaning making of the present.*! Social and political conditions 
are thus critical for cultural memory, as they provide either possibility for, or 
constraints on, the social capacity to narrate the past.” 

Many of the media that have in recent decades become active in produc- 
ing and narrating the past have increasingly become, as previously mentioned, 
“historiographical apparatus,’ which can and do function as “a prosthetic” for 
professional historians’ scholarship.” During the height of the Park Chung- 
hee syndrome, the conservative newspapers became central in the production 
of social memory of Park Chung-hee himself and his era.** As such, they be- 
came the main site where the regime of discontinuity played out. 

JoongAng Ilbo (Chung ang Ilbo), along with Chosun Ilbo (Chosón Ilbo) and Dong- 
A Ilbo (Tonga Ilbo), three papers forming the troika of media conservatism 
known as Cho-Joong-Dong, became instrumental and most active in articulat- 
ing and promoting this revisionist assessment of Park. Personal reminiscences, 
memoirs of those who were a part of Park's government or were personal as- 
sociates, and biographies of Park led an effective campaign for revisionist his- 
tory from 1997. Starting in 1997, the JoongAng Ilbo serialized “Veritable Record, 
Park Chung-hee,” containing recollections of various individuals who were as- 
sociated with Park; this collection is most notable in justifying most of Park's 
egregious policies and behaviors as historically and politically legitimate. In 


addition, the JoongAng Kyongje Shinmun (a sister paper of JoongAng Ilbo) began 
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to serialize Thirty Years of Korean Economic Policy, a memoir of Kim Chong-nyom 
who had served in the Park Chung-hee government for ten years as minister 
of finance and secretary-general of the Blue House.** This serialization, which 
detailed various aspects of the economic policies implemented in the 1960s 
and 1970s, was yet another hagiographic treatment of Park, extolling Park for 
his “perspicacious foresight and greatness?” From April 27 until May 19, 1997, 
Kim Chóng-nyóm also serialized his political memoir, Ah Park Chung-hee in the 
JoongAng Ilbo. In sharp contrast to the diminished reputation of then-president 
Kim Young-sam, whose political failures and personal shortcomings gave rise 
to a widely shared sense of disillusionment about his government, Park was 
presented as “a revolutionary, a solider, an educator, and administrator”; a 
masterful and strong political leader in all areas of economic development, di- 
plomacy, defense, as well as a model of self-discipline, thrift, and diligence.*® 
Along with the JoonAng Ilbo, the ultraconservative Chosun Ilbo also began to 
serialize Cho Kap-che's long-awaited Park Chung-hee biography, Spit on My Grave 
(Nae mudóm e ch'im iil paet'óra).? Cho Kap-che's personal itinerary from an inves- 
tigative reporter known for his uncompromising and highly respected reportage 
of the 1970s and the 1980s, including the exposé of the corruptions of the Park 
Chung-hee regime, to his metamorphosis since the late 1980s into a far-right po- 
lemicist, is well known.?? His conversion seemed to have been triggered by what 
he considers to have been the negative effects of the democratic transition.” 
Cho’s previous publications had appraised Park Chung-hee as a statesman 
and a president focusing on his accomplishments and shortcomings as such. 
In his 1987 The Posthumous Work, for example, Cho is even-handed in his treat- 
ment of Park, pointing out Park’s shortcomings as well as his achievements: 
Cho considers Park to be an important historical figure as a “Confucian prag- 
matist,” whose achievements “will remain in our history in thick Gothic font,” 
but also cautiously notes the lack of worldview and perspective that would have 
granted him with strength at times of his loneliness and nihilistic disquiet.” 
In Spit on My Grave, however, Park Chung-hee was elevated to almost a su- 
perhuman and a mythic figure.” Park Chung-hee accomplished what no other 
leader in Korea has been able to achieve—the two of the most urgent tasks faced 
by the nation, industrialization and modernization. This was possible not only 
because Park was an able stateman but also because he was a revolutionary fig- 
ure who possessed the highest degree of integrity—Park was “an incarnation of 
justice.’ Most importantly, Park is presented as an ardent nationalist who, em- 
bodying the Korean people’s han (long-accumulated suffering), was able to “sub- 
limate his plebian but uncompromising spirit for the nationalist cause? That 


Park was assassinated by his trusted right-hand man only augments his aura of a 
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FIGURE 3.2. Participants of the commemorative ceremony of Park Chung-hee bow- 
ing before his statue, Kumi, North Kyóngsang Province, November 14, 2016. Source: 
OhMyNews/Cho Chóng-hun. 


tragic revolutionary martyrdom.™ Cho's accolades of Park seem to have no limit 
and often verge on comical: Park is described as a “superhuman who held his 


» » « 


spirit high,” a “first-rate thinker,’ “a bashful hero,” a “superhuman with much 
tears,” a “plebian everyman,” and finally, a true “indigenous Korean.” 

In fact, this image of himself as larger than life was what Park Chung-hee 
often turned to during his lifetime to justify his political actions or policy. As 
he flagrantly defied democratic rules, Park repeatedly claimed that he was in- 
different to public opinion or pressure—he was above any popularity contest, as 
it were. Indeed, as Hong Yun-gi quips, Park imputed that his political acts were 
directed from the will of “another super-reality called national history” (min- 
joksa). He defended his 1961 military coup d’état by stating that it was necessary 
to quell the “social chaos” created in the aftermath of the April 19 uprising, 
that it was his sense of responsibility to congeal (unggyól) the will for national 
salvation that led to the coup: “If this chaos continues it is inevitable that our 
country will be communized, our five thousand years of history and tradition 


will suddenly disappear, and I would be ashamed to face the lofty spirit of our 
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forerunners, who wished to make their descendants prosper through bringing 
national revival?* As Hong Yun-gi points out, Park Chung-hee here likens 
himself to a shaman who has received a divination from Korea’s five thousand 
years of history.” In Cho’s Spit on My Grave, South Korea’s history has mani- 
fested a Hegelian trajectory, with the will of the individual Park infused with 


predetermined national destiny.’ 


Monumental History and Literary Gatekeepers 


In its unrestrained embellishment of Park Chung-hee, Cho's Spir on My Grave 
also performs what Nietzsche characterized as *monumental" history. In his 
“On the Uses and Disadvantages of History,’ Nietzsche chastises historians 
for their tendency to present historiography as a scientifically ordered analy- 
sis of history, thereby obscuring its actual value-driven and selective nature.” 
Monumental history arises in a situation when one is dissatisfied with one’s 
own time, when one wishes to flee the present and seeks comfort in the past, 
serving to uncritically beautify and distort one’s view of the past.® It identi- 
fies with the famous and powerful, *overpower[ing] the marginal, dark, and 
vanishing aspects of past.”*! It becomes "free poetic invention" that produces a 
stimulating “mythical fiction"? In doing so, it also brings about unwarranted 
disappointment about the present, which is likely to cause more complacency 
and cynicism than critical engagement.” Huyssen also notes a similar phe- 
nomenon in his study of memory in contemporary society, noting that nov- 
elty is associated with new versions of the past rather than with visions of the 
future.5^ During the Reagan and Thatcher eras as well, literary scholar Colin 
Hutchinson suggests that the widespread concern about insecure future and 
inconsistency between the reality and what was promised was addressed by 
the "promise ofa return to the values and certainties of a comforting, mythical 
past that is consistent with the age and social conservatism of both leaders"? 

As South Koreans in the 1990s were increasingly becoming dispossessed of 
a sense of their place in history and feeling uncertain about what the future 
would bring, as briefly discussed before, writers also searched in the past for 
more ideal and appealing alternatives to the present. Best sellers of the 1990s 
were mostly past oriented, literary critic Han Man-su notes, and this phenom- 
enon contrasts with the 1980s when the novels of note were mostly future ori- 
ented.6 Cho's Spir on My Grave aside, a number of literary works in the 1990s 
also performed monumental history. 

Yi In-hwa's A Man's Road (In’ganii kil), appearing in 1997, is a historical novel 
loosely based on Park Chung-hee. As in the case of Cho's Spir on My Grave, 
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Park’s individual life is infused with a Hegelian manifestation of a supreme 
spirit, as Park is depicted as transcending his individuality for the higher call 
of historical responsibility. As Hong Yun-gi perceptively suggests, Yi’s literary 
representation of Park Chung-hee verges on a kind of mythic, religious tran- 
scendence (ch'owólsóng) as well as a metaphysical foray into death. 

Yi In-hwa belongs to that much-celebrated—and much-maligned—generation 
that led the democratization movement of the 1980s. Yi's glorified portrayal of 
Park as someone who “possessed the wisdom and foresight to intuit what the 
era demanded and led [the nation] to fulfill the [people’s] aspirations”® is thus 
one of the first cases of a “countermemory” to that generation. It may also be 
the first literary expression of the New Right.” 

Yi In-hwa had aspired to write a novel with a broad appeal to the Korean 
public, and he found his model in Shiba Ryotaro's Ryoma Goes His Way (Ryéma 
ka kanda), a well-known work that juxtaposes the life of Sakamoto Ryōma, a 
key figure in the movement to overthrow the Tokugawa shogunate, with the 
nation-building process of Meiji Japan.” During numerous interviews with 
news media, Yi told how he was interested in pursuing only stories related to 
Park Chung-hee and not the issues of "freedom or democracy or such things 
of civil society; and how he had given all of himself to the task of writing this 
novel." His singular focus on Park stemmed from his faith and confidence that 
Park was a true great man and, as such, worthy object of his devotion: “We 
learn from the individual whom we think is truly great and emulate his think- 
ing and action. That way might be the only factor for progress for humankind. 
When an individual endowed with genius shows the way and becomes a role 
model, many choose and follow his path?" 

In A Man’s Road, Korea's historical developments that intersect with the per- 
sonal life of Park are rendered to highlight his greatness. Those who fought 
against the Japanese, those who stood on the opposite side of Park during the 
colonial period, are portrayed simply as losers who had never managed to put 
up any meaningful and effective resistance against the Japanese—they were 
"hangers-on of the Kuomintang [Chinese Nationalist Party], smugglers, gam- 
blers, and opium addicts? Their nationalist pride had prevented them from 
engaging in a more effective strategy to win against the Japanese; they would 
rather be killed by the Japanese and "disappear as yellow dust in the vast land 
of Manchuria" than to modify their strategies and tactics to adapt to a chang- 
ing situation. Being killed, like chose who perished while resisting Japan's co- 
lonial regime in Korea, “is something that anyone with pride can do"? On the 


other hand, Park Chung-hee's decision to enter the Japanese military academy 
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and become a military officer—whose primary task was to hunt and eliminate 
Korean and Chinese resistance fighters—was motivated by a spirit of rebellion, 
an act of true insurgence against the Japanese.” 

Should Park’s stint as a Japanese imperial officer blemish his otherwise pure 
“nationalist” credential, he more than found redemption in his subsequent 
devotion to the Korean state and with his ultimate sacrifice for the nation— 
assassination by his right-hand man. Park’s moral blemishes are sublimated to 
the power of death that drove him to run toward the “narrow and treacherous 
road of state interest [kug'ik] without looking back; only the urgent [chólbakhan] 
task of the era—that is, the nation’s prosperity—showed a way for individual 
salvation for Park"? In the face of this superhuman transcendence based on 
the metaphysics of death, Yi suggests, any rational and mundane interest in 
political legitimacy—the lack of which had plagued Park’s regime especially 
since the declaration of Yusin in 1972—would only be an object of ridicule as 
far as Park was concerned.” 

One literary critic dubbed A Man's Road a “courageous” move,” given the near 
absence of any literary treatment of Park and the less-than-positive appraisal of 
Park especially in the intellectual community at large at the time of the novel's 
publication. Yi also unabashedly relies on folklore elements to portray Park as a 
larger-than-life figure. Park’s conception is foretold by his father's dream, for ex- 
ample, in which a red dragon baby jumps out of his body. The chapter in which 
this dream is told is titled “Reappearance of Yu the Great" ("Taeuhyónsin"), Yu 
the Great being a legendary ruler in ancient China. The implication that Park 
Chung-hee is a reincarnation of Yu the Great cannot be more obvious.” Much 
as in the family saga of Kim Il Sung, Park's mother is also endowed in the novel 
with an unusual gift—she communicates with spirits. Not only do the spirits 
stay away as soon as she becomes pregnant with Park; everywhere she goes, spir- 
its residing in the area run away in fear of the unborn baby!” 

Although Yi In-hwa’s A Man’s Road was perhaps the most obvious ha- 
giographic treatment of Park among literary works published in the 1990s, 
there were a number of other works that captured the public’s imagination 
and spawned public debate over Park’s legacy. These texts signaled a move to 
the right that was taking place among South Korea’s cultural gatekeepers. In 
these literary works, the 1970s and the 1980s are reconstructed as a period of 
egalitarianism where everybody was poor but lived and worked harmoniously 
together to bring about their own individual prosperity as well as that of the 
nation, under the leadership of Park Chung-hee and the ubiquitous slogan of 


“Let us live better.” 
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Kim Chin-myóng's The Rose of Sharon Has Blossomed (Mugunghwa kkoti 
p'iorsümnida) was published in 1993 and became immensely popular, with three 
million copies sold within the first year of its publication, the highest number 
of any title in the history of South Korea up to that point.®° One of the pro- 
tagonists is a US-based ethnic Korean nuclear physicist, Dr. Yi Yong-hu (based 
on a real-life theoretical physicist, Dr. Benjamin Whisoh Lee), who returns to 
South Korea—thereby giving up the prospect of receiving a Nobel Prize—to 
help Park Chung-hee realize his quest for nuclear weapons development. An 
erstwhile opponent of Park's authoritarian rule, Dr. Yi is deeply touched by 
Park's earnest devotion to the nation and is convinced by Park's appeal that to 
possess nuclear weapons is the only way for Korea to survive a volatile world 
dominated by two superpowers. He is killed in a mysterious auto accident (the 
real Dr. Lee was also killed in an auto accident in the United States), and Park 
himself is also killed less than a year before the scheduled day of underground 
nuclear testing (the real Park Chung-hee was assassinated by his KCIA director 
in 1979 and there was no nuclear testing scheduled)?! The author attributes 
both deaths to the work of the American CIA to prevent South Korea from 
developing nuclear weapons. 

Published before the full-fledged appearance of the Park Chung-hee syn- 
drome, Kim's novel anticipates it, giving a glowing portrayal of Park as a deeply 
astute politician, fervent nationalist, and a man of compassion who is "readily 
moved by tears.” Park's obsession with nuclear weapons development is attrib- 
uted to his deeply nationalist longing to see Korea survive the uncertain world 
of the post-détente geopolitical configuration; his steadfast determination and 
stealthy maneuvering to make atomic weapons is met with frequent meddling 
by the United States in the novel. Park's authoritarian measures are explained 
away as stemming from his desire to bring prosperity and national security to 
Korea.® In the novel, Park pledges to Dr. Yi that he will declare an end to his 
presidency and the Yusin Constitution on the day of successful underground 
nuclear testing.*4 As literary critic Mun Hüng-sul notes, the author's portrayal 
of the Park Chung-hee period is statist and militarist, justifying possible nu- 
clear proliferation in the name of national defense and the future of Korea. 
The unstated wish for the emergence of a strong leader matching the reputed 
leadership and charisma of Park also permeates the novel.®° 

Yet another popular novel in the 1990s was Kim Chóng-hyón's Father (Aboji), 
published in 1996. A “portrait of fathers who are tired and abandoned"?'— 
having fallen from the previously exalted position of “industrial soldier"9—it 


sold a million copies within six months of its publication. The novel opens 
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with the father, the protagonist, diagnosed with a terminal illness, his pain so 
severe that he seeks to have an assisted suicide. His life had been dictated by 
the mandate to bring about economic development at all costs; he is one of the 
ubiquitous absentee fathers in South Korea whose wife and children treat him 
as if he’s just a boarder. He has been using a separate bedroom from his wife for 
several years and does not even realize that the audio set in the living no longer 
has a turntable but instead a CD player.? Only with the gradual revelation 
of his illness does his family come to realize the sacrifice he has made for the 
family and reconciles with him—his wife even lets him continue his extramari- 
tal affair with a much younger woman?? With his imminent death, all of his 
past wrongdoings are forgiven and the erstwhile family conflict is resolved. As 
critic Cho Myóng-gi remarks, the father’s impending death here stands in as a 
silent threat to the family to obey and put their faith in the dominant culture 
and value system—the ruling ideology.”! 

As in other parts of the world, the father figure has occupied a vexing and 
often conflicted position in the literature of Korea, from the figure that demands 
absolute obedience to the object of compassion and pity, or as an object of in- 
tense scorn and hatred, even leading to a plot of patricide.” In the 1990s, how- 
ever, many literary sons were mostly comforting and paying homage to fathers 
for their sacrifices for family and nation, waxing nostalgic for the good old days, 
when reputedly everyone sacrificed for South Korea's economic development 
and modernization.” Father was a particularly problematic case of fanning pa- 
triarchal nostalgia and whitewashing the often-violent past of Korea. Critics also 
rebuked the novel as a reaction against the rise of feminism in South Korea?* 

All three novels discussed here participated in constituting the Park Chung- 
hee syndrome and performed, however inadvertently, a number of historical 
displacements. Yi In-hwa's portrayal of Park Chung-hee as singlehandedly 
responsible for South Korea's modernization and industrialization accompa- 
nied the backgrounding of the history of the "dark side of the miracle"—the 
multifold negative side effects of quick-paced industrialization. By doing so, Yi 
glosses over the Korean people's participation and their many sacrifices in the 
process of industrialization. It also pushes into the background crucial aspects 
of the historical context, such as the Cold War arrangement for South Korea 
to exchange military dependency on the United States for economic aid and 
political support, for example.” It is as if the country's economic development 
overrides any of the concerns with Park Chung-hee's abuse of civil and human 
rights committed during authoritarian rule, as the three-decade-long democ- 


ratization movement recedes into the background. 
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The Cho-Joong-Dong Literary Complex 


and the Ascendance of Neoconservatism 


The immense popularity of these novels had to do with the authors’ storytell- 
ing gifts and thematic resonance, among other literary factors. At the same 
time, the previously mentioned troika of conservative newspapers, what one 
may call the Cho-Joong-Dong literary complex, also played a significant role 
with their energetic promotion of the authors, sponsoring and organizing 
book reviews, author interviews, and talk shows with the writers. Yi In-hwa 
in particular received inordinate attention from the mass media, which also 
helped to catapult him to visibility as a poster child of the revisionist assess- 
ment of Park Chung-hee?9 Yi In-hwa’s earlier Everlasting Empire (Yóngwónhan 
cheguk, 1993), a historical novel set in late eighteenth-century Korea that su- 
perimposed the reform-oriented king Chóngjo onto Park Chung-hee,” was 
glowingly reviewed by none other than Yi Mun-yól, the famed novelist and an 
outspoken champion of conservatism ?? 

In fact, the conservative mass media provided cultural gatekeepers such as 
Yi Mun-yól with various platforms to comment on the major issues of Korean 
society. Yi is known for an arresting writing style and dazzling display of erudi- 
tion, especially with his frequent references to classical literature in his novels 
which have enjoyed both critical and commercial success?? As philosopher 
Kim Yóng-min notes, Yi is truly one of the few literary figures in South Korea 
who could be said to have a personal “literary power" (munhak kwillyok), dis- 
cussed in chapter 2.9? Yi has wielded his powerful position as a famous novelist 
and a celebrity figure to voice his opposition to the progressive governments 
of Kim Dae-jung and Roh Moo-hyun and to comment on various social topics 
through not only his own literary works but also in numerous interviews with 
the mass media. Yi was especially outspoken about the Roh government’s at- 
tempt to introduce legislative laws to deal with legacies of the colonial and the 
authoritarian past, a project that became known as "cleanse the past" (lovagó 
ch’ongsan).!°! 

Roh’s predecessor Kim Dae-jung initiated efforts to examine “unresolved 
issues” related to Japanese colonialism, the division of the peninsula, and the 
decades-long anti-communist dictatorships. After much resistance from con- 
servative parties, the Truth and Reconciliation Commission (TRC) was founded 
in 2005 to investigate incidents of “the sufferings of the colonial rule of Japan, 
the indescribable loss of civilian lives from massacres during the Korean War, 
human rights abuses under the authoritarian regimes, a search for truth, and 


finally to achieve justice.”!°* During the Roh Moo-hyun government, the effort 
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to deal with Japanese legacies resulted in the 2005 passage of the Basic Act for 
Coping with Past History for Truth and Reconciliation.!~ 

In a 2006 interview with JoongAng Ilbo, Yi Mun-yól likened the Roh govern- 
ment’s legislative acts to the Cultural Revolution: a crude, spasmodic, and su- 
perficial political slogan driven by mindless nationalism.!°* Countries that had 
put forth nationalism as political ideology, such as Nazi Germany and interwar 
Japan, had had a disastrous backlash. It would be acceptable to investigate and 
assess the collaboration historically and culturally, but to make a political issue 
by enacting a law was not only disagreeable but also had no practical benefit. 
Its only aim would be to punish the descendants of the collaborators by ap- 
plying yonjwaje (guilt by association) or to “provide yet more of a boost to the 
political legitimacy of the Kim Il Sung regime,” Yi opined. 

According to Yi Mun-yól, the Roh government's attempt to rectify the past 
was also at its core an expression of anti-Americanism held by leftists who oc- 
cupied critical positions in the government. From Yi's perspective, the leftists’ 
critique of the United States' role in post-1945 South Korea is unfounded, as the 
United States bore no responsibility for the trajectory of South Korean history: 
at the time of the US Military Government in Korea (1945-1948), it had no 
choice but to rely on the existing Japanese colonial structure, as it had no basic 
information about the country before arriving in Korea in September 1945. But 
the more the anti-American perspective spread in South Korea, the more it 
would benefit North Korea, as the political legitimacy of the north's regime 
derives from Kim Il Sung's anti-colonial resistance and anti-US stance, Yi ar- 
gued. For Yi, the logical conclusion of the rectification of past wrongs pushed 
by the Roh government was to legitimize the Korean War as a righteous war to 
reunify the two Koreas. 

In the same interview, Yi declared that the most important educational goal 
of elementary and middle school is to raise future citizens whose duty is to pro- 
tect the "state system" (kukka ch'eje). He then lamented that current education 
had been taken hostage by the teachers’ union Chónkyojo (Korean Teachers and 
Educational Workers Union), whose goal he claimed was to raise future citizens 
fit not for the Republic of Korea based on the 1948 constitution but rather for 
another republic— North Korea.” As far as he was concerned, all of the ways 
in which the Roh government and “leftist forces" were dealing with issues of 
historical justice were ultimately an attempt to benefit North Korea. His indis- 
criminate label of *pro- North Korea” for anything that he finds distasteful or 
irksome included the campaign to boycott Chosun Ilbo in the 1990s.!96 

Yi Mun-yól's self-designated role as arbiter of social issues was also promi- 


nently displayed in his literary works. When the Kim Dae-jung administration 
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launched an investigation of the conservative media giant Chosun Ilbo and 
a number of other mass media outlets for tax evasion, there was an uproar 
among conservatives that Kim was trying to muzzle critical media." In his 
2001 novel that was a blatant and loud protest against this investigation, Yi 
called the government officials “dogs” and those who called for press reform 
“Red Guards,” while the owners of the media outlets were praised as "óngwan;" 
high-ranking government censors during the Koryó (918-1392) and Chosón 
(1392-1910) periods who were responsible for keeping the court record free of 
fabrication or bias.'?? His 2006 novel Homo Executans is yet another political 
jab at the governments of Kim Dae-jung and Roh Moo-hyun as pro- North 
Korea and nationalist.!9? 

Earlier in 1997, Yi also published a novel, Choice (Sónt'aek), that was widely 
considered to be a rebuke to contemporary feminist women—those “who fol- 
low feminism with vulgar and superficial understanding" and who "shout vulgar 
slogans of revenge and propagate naked selfishness.”""° Sént‘aek proposes a coun- 
terimage for contemporary women in an aristocratic woman from Korea’s past— 
Lady Chang, from a prominent elite (yangban) family in the mid-Chosón period 
(1392-1910) and revered as a model of “wise mother, good wife" (hyénmo yangch'ó) 
in the region of Yongnam, where Yi was born. Despite her initial resistance to 
social mores dictated by the Confucian patriarchy, Lady Chang acquiesces and 
steadfastly defends them. Yi presents Lady Chang’s life as a series of “choices” she 
made on her own: giving up the pursuit of scholarship, marriage, devotion to her 
husband and parents-in-law, giving birth, rearing children, and devotion to the 
needy in her old age. There is no sense in the novel of any historical, socioeco- 
nomic, or cultural constraints that might have been, or were certainly at play, for 
her choices. In one of the most problematic passages in the novel, Lady Chang 
urges implicitly that the women of today follow her life trajectory." 

Even as Yi Mun-yól continued to enjoy the privileges that come as an arbi- 
ter of sociopolitical issues with support from the troika of conservative mass 
media, he maintained his posture as the anguished intellectual and dissident— 
politically persecuted by leftist governments and misunderstood by the public, 
with the uproar caused by the novel Choice as evidence, for example.!” Performed 
as gestures of self-resignation and self-flagellation, his posture veils the degree to 
which he relies on his stature as a cultural icon, while recycling hackneyed Cold 
War anti-communist and statist rhetoric as well as patriarchal values. 

Pok Kó-il is another well-known novelist and conservative commentator 
who, much as Yi Mun-yól, is frequently called on by the media to comment 
on various contemporary issues. Much like Yi Mun-yól, he also plays the self- 
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styled nonconformist and the outsider.”* Pok's numerous publications extol 
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the virtues of his own brand of liberalism, a unique brand that at times con- 
tradicts itself, and a kind that writer and journalist Ko Chong-s6k—who, along 
with Pok, is one of the few public figures who identifies himself as a liberalist 
(chayujuitija)—characterizes as a liberalism that serves only “the strong and the 
exceptional"? Pok considers himself to be one of the few, even among liberalists, 
who are truly committed to the principles of “economic liberalism” (kyóngjejók 
chayujuiii), which for him constitutes the foundational principles of capitalism 
and which has developed the most rigorous and refined theories from among 
many variations of liberalism.!6 His firm belief in economic liberalism, the dis- 
tillation of which for him is that competition is the most efficient way a society 
produces value, has led him to suggest that South Korea adopt English as an of- 
ficial language. His other suggestion was that the country expand eligibility for 
the presidency to foreigners with proven leadership, with Margaret Thatcher 
and Ronald Reagan given as examples of such proven leadership.! 

Pok Kó-il is one of the first public figures to reduce the historical meanings 
of the democratization movement in general, and the 1987 June uprising in 
particular, to fit the trajectory of conservative ideology of the post-1987 period. 
In his 1990 publication Reality and Future Aim (Hyónsil kwa Chihyang), Pok inter- 
prets the 1987 democratic transition as the "victory of conservatism" while at 
the same time designating Marxist and leftist ideology as the source of all prob- 
lems that Korean society faces.!? Not surprisingly, Pok has also emerged as a 
public defender of chaeból. In his 2007 publication Power of Ideology (Inyómiii 
him), Pok argues that current criticisms directed at Samsung, the largest Ko- 
rean chaeból, are part of a larger scheme of leftists to “demolish the system” 
(ch'eje hómulgi), unproblematically equating chaeból with the South Korean re- 
gime. As far as he is concerned, anyone criticizing Samsung is a leftist who is 
automatically defined as a follower of totalitarianism." From the 1990s and 
well into the early 2000s, much as with the case of Yi Mun-yól's indiscriminate 
labeling of "pro- North Korea,’ Pok's specialty was to indiscriminately throw 
around the label of “totalitarianism” to refer to politically progressive forces as 
threatening the liberal order of South Korea."? That many of his writings were 
in fact published by the Center for Free Enterprise, a chaeból-funded research 
institute that churns out numerous neoliberal publications, shows the deep in- 
tertwinement, if not symbiosis, among chaeból, the conservative mass media, 
and intellectuals who align with these two forces."! 

Much like Yi Mun-yól, Pok is not above deploying his much-admired liter- 
ary skill to attack those he considers to be his political nemesis. In 2001, Pok 
published “A Collection of Maxims from Jupiter” ("Moksóng chamónjip"), a sci- 


ence fiction tale set on an imaginary planet in the future. The planet's leader 
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and the main protagonist is clearly modeled on the former president Kim Dae- 
jung: “Having served too long as an opposition party leader to be president of 
the country . . . he has pursued the Sunshine Policy unreasonably; but the pol- 
icy was so unrealistic and ended in a complete failure, leaving only a deep scar 
of the division of public opinion"? As one blogger-cum-literary critic notes, 
Pok Kó-il's well-deserved reputation as a preeminent science fiction novelist 
is put into question with this novel, as it reads more like a political pamphlet 
peddled by the likes of the previously mentioned Center for Free Enterprise 
than bona fide science fiction.? 

Yi Mun-yól has protested that he has no social influence in society, asking 
that the public indulge in his free-floating novelistic imagination without im- 
pugning any political motives in his literary works."* Pok has also inveighed 
against literature's engagement with political issues, claiming that to do so is 
"the worst kind of contempt to literature and writers"? At the same time, 
they not only use literature as “a personal weapon against their adversaries"6 
but also suggest that their prestige should exempt them from any charge of 
partisan politics—the talented writer would not have stooped to put out a 
mere potboiler or political vendetta. In the 1980s, writers whose literary works 
dealt with contemporary sociopolitical issues were regarded with suspicion as 
“minjung-oriented”—that is to say, political. However, few of those labeled as 
such would have retreated from public scrutiny with a claim that they were 
"only" novelists. Yi and Pok, on the other hand, masquerade their sloganeering 
under the facade of “pure literature?" 

In fact, both Yi and Pok were elevated as public intellectuals from the 1990s 
onward by the troika of Cho-Joong-Dong. Until the 1990s, the notion of pub- 
lic intellectual referred to a small number of intellectuals who were willing 
to forgo their own personal interests and welfare in the pursuit and defense 
of what they perceived to be the truth and universal values. During the au- 
thoritarian era, their pursuit of the truth meant to speak against political re- 
pression, economic inequality, the collusion between the state and corporate 
conglomerates (chaeból), low wages and harsh working conditions for workers, 
degradation of environment, and other injustices. In most cases, these intellec- 
tuals commonly paid a high price for being dissidents, as they were considered 
to be subversive by the state and dismissed from their jobs, placed under house 
arrest, detained, tortured, imprisoned, and even murdered." 

Since the late 1980s, the status and role of intellectuals in Korean society 
have undergone a radical shift, following the previously discussed global trans- 
formation in general and, more specifically, the profusion of consumer cul- 


ture, rise of the internet and consequent advent of the information age, and 
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the high number of university graduates, among other factors. An intellectual 
was no longer seen as—and the society seemed no longer to need—a prophetic 
voice and a seeker of truth. Some of the well-known intellectuals who were 
active in social movement went into politics, becoming high-ranking officials 
of the administration or National Assembly members, a phenomenon encap- 
sulated in the widely circulated term polifessor, a portmanteau of “politics” 
and “professor.””? The disdain with which the term was frequently invoked 
by conservative mass media—who coined the term in 2012—seemed to have 
been directed mostly at former undongkwón who entered politics after their 
stint as academics. Some of the iconic public intellectuals of the previous era 
also took a turn to the right, such as Kim Chi-ha. A celebrated dissident of the 
1970s known for his biting satire of the Park Chung-hee regime, under whose 
watch he was imprisoned several times and received a death sentence (which 
was later commuted), Kim’s public support for the presidential aspiration of 
Park Geun-hye, the daughter of Pak Chung-hee, was considered by many to be 
tantamount to disavowing his own past.” 

Given the transformed place and role of intellectuals and the rise of the 
New Right among the rank and file of former undongkwon that I discuss in 
the following chapter, it seems as if a wholesale discrediting of the previous 
generation of public intellectuals became de rigueur. The status and role of 
mass media have also undergone drastic changes, as I briefly discuss earlier.” 
The combined processes of the declining status of the previous dissident public 
intellectuals and the unparalleled new power of the conservative mass media 
also gave rise to the emergence of neoconservatives such as Yi and Pok as new 
public intellectuals. 

The cases of Yi Mun-yól and Pok Kó-il illustrate the ways in which the 
conservative mass media and well-known literary figures work in tandem to 
yield their power as cultural gatekeepers and powerbrokers, by relying on their 
reputed brilliant intellect and “culturedness” (kyoyang). That their outsized 
role as such has not been scrutinized has been also in part due to their status 
among the privileged ranks of cultural producers in South Korea.” Their liter- 
ary output as well as their public pronouncements on various sociopolitical 
issues have functioned as revisionist texts of the Park Chung-hee period and 
by extension post-1945 South Korean history. 

As I have shown in this chapter, the Park Chung-hee syndrome was much 
more than a spontaneous and grassroots expression by ordinary Korean people. 
It was the combined efforts of conservative mass media providing platforms 
for various figures of note that produced the syndrome. The narrative exertion 


that facilitated and constituted the syndrome included not only biographies 
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of Park and memoirs authored by those who were close to Park Chung-hee 
but also literary outputs such as Yi In-hwa’s A Man’s Road, Kim Chin-myóng's 
The Rose of Sharon Has Blossomed, and Kim Chóng-hyón's Father, all published 
within a few years of each other in the 1990s. 

Throughout the rise and sustainment of the Park Chung-hee syndrome, it 
became clear that mass media, with their vast and influential platforms, have 
become the most critical agent for reconstructing the memory of Park Chung- 
hee, one of the core elements of the Park Chung-hee syndrome. From conduct- 
ing numerous public opinion polls to providing various platforms to novelists 
and other visible figures of culture to comment on current affairs, to serializing 
and publishing memoirs of the individuals associated with Park Chung-hee, 
the mass media has produced and narrated the past, becoming more powerful 
and effective than any professional historians' scholarly works. By functioning 
as agents of memory and providing spaces where such memory is articulated 
and conveyed, the conservative newspapers became the main medium through 
which revisionist views of Park Chung-hee were articulated and spread. 

One of the more significant outcomes of the Park Chung-hee syndrome 
has been the blurring of the lines of distinction between authoritarianism and 
democracy. The controversy sparked by the syndrome indicates the extent 
to which the previously existing social paradigm of authoritarianism versus 
democracy was in danger of losing its essential functions as the interpretive 
framework of the society, as well as the broker between what was considered to 
be the two main political cultures until the 1990s. Although this binary frame- 
work of authoritarianism versus democracy risks perpetuating a certain set of 
received ideas and myths about the 1980s and possibly foreclosing a more criti- 
cal examination of the period, ? its blurring has also given rise to a new set of 
intellectual, historical, and political challenges, which the following chapter 
on the rise of New Right historiography examines. 
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4 
The Rise of New Right Historiography 


and Its Triumphalist Discourse 


In 2006, the occasion of the publication of Reunderstanding Pre- and Post-liberation 
History (Haebang chónhusa ŭi chaeinsik, hereafter Reunderstanding) (figure 4.1) was 
a much-anticipated media event, akin to the release of a long-awaited sequel 
of a popular novel. Mass media’s extensive coverage even before publication 
stirred a great deal of curiosity among those in the know, with rumors of how re- 
views were being kept secret. Editors of the volume, although denying that they 
had any intention to engage in current politics, made it clear that their work 
was a refutation of, and a counternarrative to, the six-volume Understanding 
Pre- and Post-liberation History (Haebang chónhusa ui insik, hereafter Understanding) 
(figure 4.2).' Published between 1979 and 1989—the first volume in 1979 at the 
height of the “Frozen Republic” of the Park Chung-hee regime—Understanding 


was considered a must-read among progressive intellectuals in the 1980s. Its 
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FIGURE 4.1. Haebang chónhusa iti chaeinsik (Reunderstanding Pre- and Post-liberation 
History), 2006. 


editors were also unequivocal that their aim was to critique not only the au- 
thoritarian regimes of Syngman Rhee and Park Chung-hee but also the state 
anti-communism, skewed state-led economic development at the expense of eq- 
uitable distribution of wealth, South Korea’s subservience to the United States, 
and perpetuation of the Cold War on the Korean Peninsula, among others.” 

The editors of the 2006 Reunderstanding saw Understanding as a distillation 
of the minjung perspective and its problems, which they characterized as the 
tendency to see nationalism as the deus ex machina of all of Korea’s problems, 
belief in the inevitability of a minjung revolution, and a radical interpretation 
of post-1945 Korean history.’ They also believed that Understanding’s perspec- 
tive unjustifiably dominated the field of Korean history and contemporary so- 
ciety and saw it as their responsibility to transform the way fellow historians 
and society think about Korean history. 

Although Yi Yong-hun, one of the four editors, soon became a star in the 
neoconservative firmament and more recently the impresario of the New 


Right, it would be unfair and too simplistic to characterize the whole volume 
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FIGURE 4.2. Haebang chónhusa ui insik (Understanding Pre- and Post-liberation History), 
1979-1989. 


as New Right. A major scholarly publication with twenty-eight contributors 
from both in and outside of South Korea, with wide-ranging topics written by 
scholars in various disciplines including historians of Europe and Japan, the 
publication deserves much more than the kind of sensational, media-driven 
reception it has had so far.* Not every contributor would have agreed with the 
editors’ framework or could have anticipated the controversy the volume has 
given rise to? However, the editors’ arguments in the introduction to the first 
volume and their roundtable discussion in the second volume certainly read 
like a manifesto to revise “leftist” scholarship of the previous era, as well as a 
clarion call for a New Right history that would soon emerge. Two years later, a 
New Right group of scholars called Textbook Forum (Kyogwasó p'oróm) pub- 
lished The Alrernative Textbook: Modern and Contemporary Korean History (Han'guk 
lain-hyóndaesa: Taean kyogwasó) with a similar goal as the editors of Reunderstand- 
ing: to remove "distorted" representations of the past in contemporary history 
textbooks and to proffer a more positive view of Korean history. The debates 
following these publications assumed the character of a national dispute. 
Historiography and historical revisionism constitute an important site for 
the organization of collective memory; they reconfigure the relationship be- 
tween collective memory and national identity, among other relationships 


The debates following the publication of Reunderstanding and The Alrernative 
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Textbook, as with previous debates on “colonial modernization” and the Park 
Chung-hee syndrome, became contested terrain where individuals or groups 
contend, guided or compelled by their present political orientations, to reshape 
their national pasts.’ As before, both sides of the debate also antagonistically 
accused the other side of grinding an ideological axe rather than being genu- 
inely scholarly, but the stakes this time seemed much higher than before and 
more consequential. The self-understanding of participants in these debates 
stems from the different ways in which they have dealt with or understood 
the tumultuous experience of Korea’s twentieth century: colonialization, divi- 
sion, the Korean War, and South Korea’s economic development and democ- 
ratization processes in the context of the still-divided Korean Peninsula, and 
other major episodes in the country. The debates were thus as much about 
the past itself as about how a nation reconciles with or overcomes the still- 
lingering legacies of Japanese colonial rule and more recent legacies of Park 
Chung-hee’s authoritarian regime. 

My main purpose in this chapter is not to provide a detailed analysis of the 
New Right’s arguments or its organizations, which numerous scholars have al- 
ready done with more thoroughness than I can deliver.!° Rather, I explore how 
New Right historiography partakes in the reconstruction of collective memory 
and rewriting history, situating it in the context of global transformation and 
neoliberal restructuring. I argue that the New Right, through circuitous cri- 
tique of nationalist and leftist orientation of previous scholarship, recasts the 
centrality of the state by way of bringing the primacy of the market to the fore, 
not only in economics but also in the evaluation of public life. It also recycles 
anti-communist developmentalist arguments and tropes while taking up the 
language of liberalism; it obscures the mutual constitution of South Korea and 
North Korea and turns the north’s economic problems into cultural difference, 
much as in colonial discourse, which then justifies its eventual demise. I fur- 
ther argue that New Right revisionist scholarship and the historiographical 
debates that have ensued, despite having generated much public attention to 
issues of critical importance, have not suggested alternative ways to formulate 


one's self- or national identification in relation to collective memory. 


The Rise of the New Right 


As with the Park Chung-hee syndrome, the mass media has been integral to 
the rise of the New Right. Mass media coined the term New Right, which was 
later adopted by its proponents themselves. Even the debates generated by 


publication of Reunderstanding were in large part due to the media's extensive— 
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inordinate, some would argue—coverage.! The inauguration of the Liberty 
Union (Chayujuüi yóndae) on November 23, 2004 seems to have marked the 
beginning of the many organizations that openly characterized themselves as 
New Right. Dong-A Ilbo, one of the troika of conservative newspapers, began to 
cover extensively the emergence of the New Right, including serialization of a 
special report from February 2005. 

The inaugural statement of the Liberty Union was quite clear about what 
was at stake for the New Right: 


Our beloved motherland is faced with a crisis that has reached a dead 
end. As the very principle of liberal democracy and market economy, the 
ideological justification and historical legitimacy of South Korea, has been 
questioned by the [current] ruling power, the country's identity has been 
damaged. ... At this time when mobilizing the wisdom of the entire na- 
tion and marching toward construction of an advanced country [sónjin'guk] 
is called for, Roh Moo-hyun government hangs its fate on the “war with 
the past” by spreading the history of self-torment [chahaksagwanl, to [force- 
fully] change the existing order and to reconfigure the ruling bloc.” 


The statement also called for the primacy of democratic liberalism in Korean 
society for its future, as South Korea has achieved the twin goal of industri- 
alization and democratization: “The Geist of the twenty-first century is not 
the authoritarianism of industrialization forces, nor the minjungism of some 
democratization forces; it is a twenty-first-century-style liberalism that fits 
with the reality of South Korea and that will fully realize globalization [segye- 
hwa], informatization [chóngbohwa], and liberalization [chayuhwa]?” 

The immediate context of this statement was clear. The previous govern- 
ment of Kim Dae-jung (1998-2003) initiated efforts to examine “unresolved 
issues” related to Japanese colonialism, the division of the peninsula, and the 
decades of anti-communist dictatorships, as discussed in chapter 3. Roh Moo- 
hyun, a former human rights lawyer, succeeded Kim Dae-jung as president 
in 2003; in June 2004, Roh’s political party took the majority in the National 
Assembly—the first time a progressive party had won a majority of seats in the 
history of South Korea’s general elections. Tensions between conservatives and 
progressives intensified and the sense of crisis among conservative elements 
reached its height. To them, the Roh government’s extensive reform agenda 
and continued move toward rapprochement with North Korea—including 
high-level military talks and offers of economic assistance and independence 
from the Bush administration on a range of issues including relations with 


North Korea—were “nothing less than class warfare” In particular, the Roh 
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government's proposal of four legislative reforms (sadae ipbop) and a series of en- 
actments of new laws addressing state violence committed during the old regime 
made the Liberty Union claim that the Roh regime was at “war with the past?” 

At the same time, the economic crisis that eventually brought about Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) intervention and South Korea’s drastic neoliberal 
transformation also strengthened the already-prevalent discourse of sonjin’guk, 
“advanced country? The desire to escape from the category of hujin’guk (back- 
ward country) and to become a sonjin’guk has informed national identities and 
worldviews of South Koreans during the developmental stage.!° In what appears 
to be the twenty-first century version of the Darwinian notion of survival of 
the fittest, the discourse of sOnjin’guk became revitalized as South Korea was 
undergoing neoliberal transformation. Embedded in hierarchical and binary 
logic—such as the advanced and the backward, the normal and the abnormal— 
sónjin'guk discourse was appropriated by conservatives to promote neoliberal 
policies. The conservatives' principle of "liberal democracy" was transposed to 
neoliberal ideas and practices: downsizing of government, privatization of public 
enterprise, deregulation, pro-business policy, and the open market. For conser- 
vatives, the contemporary Kim Dae-jung and Roh Moo-hyun governments were 
not small enough and were not doing enough to promote the market economy." 

The South Korean New Right is not like the skinheads in jackboots and 
leather jackets in North America or Europe, where the right-wing popu- 
list movements are decidedly anti-elitist; they are mostly elites in society— 
politicians, journalists, novelists, professors, lawyers, and historians." Many 
of the sixty or so founding members of the Liberty Union were also former 
undongkwón: Sin Chi-ho was a labor activist, Hong Chin-p’yo a reunifica- 
tion movement activist, and Ch'oe Hong-jae a president of Korea University's 
Student Association, a position that was usually occupied by an undongkwón 
until about the mid-1990s. In fact, the “New Christian Right” is a prominent 
group composed of former minjung or liberation theology practitioners who 
adopted neoliberal thinking within the New Right.” A flurry of memoirs by 
former undongkwón intellectuals confessing their erstwhile allegiance as a 
mistake and as a relic of the past began with Sin Chi-ho's "Are You Still Dream- 
ing of Revolution?" and “Confession,” both published in 1992.7? 

Since the 1990s and early 2000s, a sea change in the relationship between 
politics and intellectual legitimacy occurred, as evidenced by an increase in 
the number of polemical and literary works that urgently sought to compre- 
hend former political allegiances and identities. In many cases, these efforts 
amounted to nothing more than explaining away one's now-discredited ideo- 


logical pasts. Consequently, claiming delegitimation of the previous paradigm 
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FIGURE 4.3. Former president Park Geun-hye (second from left) attending the 
first anniversary of the founding of the Nationwide Coalition of the New Right, 


Changch’ung Stadium, Seoul, November 9, 2006. Source: Hankyoreh. 


of the minjung movement and all of its attendant historiography, that one had 
been vaccinated from Marxism or more generally leftist ideas, became a source 
of political legitimacy in the intellectual community. In particular, having 
overcome their erstwhile capitulation to the lure of chuch' sasang has been the 
political cache of the representative figures of the New Right.” 

Such a Damascene conversion of intellectuals is not unique or specific to 
South Korea. Nor is it due to only personal proclivities or failings, or to be 
condemned outright; it is also the radically transformed sociopolitical and eco- 
nomic circumstances that push one to undergo such a transformation in out- 
look.” Perhaps society remembers only the most extreme cases, such as those 
who participated in 1968 in France who have become "managers of capitalism" 
with a “deep ethical and political gap" in their lives,” or former leaders of the 
1970s radical Zenkyoto movement who became Japan's leading neoconserva- 
tive ideologues.” In South Korea, the democratic transition, the persistence 
of the Cold War on the Korean Peninsula, North Korea’s failing economic sys- 
tem, South Korea's embrace of neoliberalism, and other factors made the dis- 
avowal of North Korea a rite of passage for these former undongkwón. 

Kim Yóng-hwan's personal itinerary from "the founder" of the chusapa 


(followers of North Korea's chuch'e sasang) in the 1980s to a human rights 
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activist advocating for regime change in North Korea in the 1990s testifies to 
the persistence of the Cold War structure in Korea as well as the place of North 
Korea as a legitimating and enabling factor in the rise of the New Right.” In 
1986, during the height of the minjung movement, Kim rose to prominence 
for his underground pamphlets known as the Kangch’ol series, which helped 
to spread chuch'e sasang—which he called "a true revolutionary path, for it 
combined the best of Marxism-Leninism with the best of Korea's national- 
ism"—as a model for the South Korean minjung movement.” Arrested in 1986 
for the violation of the National Security Law, he was released in 1988. He then 
went on to found an underground organization, Anti-imperial Youth Alliance 
(Panje ch'óngnyón tongmaeng), which was reorganized later as the Revolution- 
ary Party of National Democracy (Minjok minju hyóngmyóngdang). 

In 1991, he sneaked into North Korea on a semi-submarine and met with the 
then-leader of North Korea, Kim Il Sung, and scholars of chuch'e sasang. This 
meeting, which should have been the most exciting event of his activist life, and 
which many of his fellow undongkwón in the 1980s could have only dreamed 
of, proved to be an utter disappointment for Kim— neither Kim Il Sung nor the 
scholars around him, as far as Kim was concerned, knew much about chuch'e 
sasang. Starting from around 1995, with revelations of mass starvation in North 
Korea and the defection of Hwang Chang-yóp, the reputed architect of chuch'e 
sasang, among others, Kim saw the scales fall from his eyes, exposing him to the 
true enormity of the sin of "actually existing socialism" of North Korea. Contra 
Kim Il Sung, Park Chung-hee had been right all along. Accordingly, it was time 
to embrace capitalism. His conversion was so extreme that for him, Margaret 
Thatcher—of the infamous declaration, "There is no such thing as society; only 
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individual men and women and family””’—became his ideal political leader. 


Kim also considered the current form of capitalism to be the highest form of 
civilization, carrying with it its own Korean brand of “civilizing mission"? 
Although Kim's caseis perhaps one ofthe most dramatic turnarounds among 
the undongkwón, the adoption of neoliberalism among former undongkwón 
of the New Right has been swift. It is in part due to their commitment to lib- 
eral democracy and market economy that they engage in various efforts to 
"save" North Korea from communism and its leadership. North Korea, having 
pursued a socialist planned economy, was hit by both human-made and natu- 
ral disasters that plunged the country into tragic upheaval. The government's 
human rights violations and nuclear weapons development, and consequent 
worsening of relations with the United States, provided the conservatives with 
a powerful reason for demanding a tough policy against North Korea. Against 


South Korea's unprecedented economic development and current status as an 
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economic global powerhouse, North Korea’s failure is all the more glaring, as 
well as inevitable, to New Right intellectuals. 


New Right Scholarship and the History War 


It is safe to say that the New Right as the kind of social movement envisioned 
by the Liberty Union has not yet materialized as of this writing, perhaps due to 
the elitist makeup of the New Right leadership and for reasons other scholars 
have discussed.”” However, the New Right as both a source of social discourse 
and as a historiographical movement to revise Korean history has persisted, de- 
spite some views to the contrary.?? The underlying sense of crisis and urgency, 
ushered in by the Kim Dae-jung and Roh Moo-hyun governments’ various re- 
form measures that prompted organization of the Liberty Union, is also shared 
by editors of the 2006 volume Reunderstanding, notwithstanding their claim to 
be free of any political motive?! To the editors of Reunderstanding, Roh Moo- 
hyun and his supporters are of the generation influenced by the scholarship 
in Understanding, which they vehemently decry as nationalistic and anachro- 
nistic. They believe that it was time to reconsider their perspectives in light 
of the progress that South Korea has made. Furthermore, it was necessary to 
expose the harm caused to society by the views expounded in Understanding." 
The reception of the 2006 publication was also clearly bifurcated along the 
lines of what South Koreans call the logic of encampment (chinyóng nolli); the 
conservatives, including conservative mass media, exulted the publication of 
Reunderstanding and helped to boost its commercial success.” Those on the left, 
but also some of those who may not associate themselves with either the left 
or the right, were equally united in their dismissal of the publication, given 
to understanding that its editors, though not all contributors, aimed to target 
the current "progressive" policies of the Roh government and of progressive 
forces at large.?* Some historians have suggested that elitist backgrounds of New 
Right historians also explain the degree to which they vehemently denounce 
the anti-colonial critique of the nationalist and minjung scholarship.” 

With the publication of Reunderstanding as the opening salvo, a veritable 
history war started over reinterpretations of the modern and contemporary 
history of Korea. Although Reunderstanding editors did not claim themselves 
to be of the New Right, a series of organizations and publications that shared 
the outlook of the editors of Reunderstanding and identified as New Right 
soon emerged. In 2008, the previously mentioned Textbook Forum published 
The Alternative Textbook, with the goal of revising existing textbooks. These 
textbooks reputedly focused on negative and painful history and neglected 
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achievements of South Korea since its foundation, among its other problems.’ 


In keeping with their effort to emphasize the legitimacy of the Republic of 
Korea and to rebrand its state-directed economy as market-oriented, the au- 
thors of The Alternative Textbook suggest that colonial rule helped to develop 
the “social capacity that Koreans needed to establish a modern nation state"? 
In their scenario, Park Chung Hee's “modernization revolution" (luindaehwa 
hyóngmyóng) was also responsible for the market economy, which was modeled 
on earlier colonial development. Downplaying the dictatorship and all other 
violations of human and civil rights under his regime, the oppressions were 
presented as an unavoidable—and possibly even small— price to pay for South 
Korea’s inexorable march toward a modern market economy.?? Historian Owen 
Miller calls The Alternative Textbook a form of “neoliberal historiography” that 
revises historical assessment of imperialism and authoritarianism “in order to 
reinvigorate the fortunes of the South Korean Right.”*? 

More publications of the New Right followed. In 2007, Yi Yong-hun pub- 
lished The Story of the Republic of Korea: Lectures on Reunderstanding (Taehan- 
min’guk iyagi: Haebang chónhusa ŭi chaeinsik ui kangii), a summary of the themes 
and arguments of Reunderstanding. In 201, the contributors to the New Right 
journal Geist (Sidae chongsin) put together an edited volume, Origin and Future of 
South Korea's Democracy: The Conservatives Have Been Leading Democracy (Han'guk 
minjujuiii ui kiwón kwa mirae: Posuga ikkülda), a hagiographic treatment of Syng- 
man Rhee and Park Chung-hee.*? 

As historian Yun Hae-dong reminds us, the six-volume Understanding, the 
main target of the editors of the 2006 Reunderstanding, was the product of a 
long process of historians’ challenges to the ways in which the discipline of 
history had accommodated dictates of the state. Since liberation of Korea from 
Japanese rule simultaneously brought about the division of Korea, any real ex- 
perience and meaning of liberation was stripped for most Koreans. Suppression 
of civil and human rights, along with an unrelenting drive for economic de- 
velopment aided by anti-communist state ideology and draconian authoritar- 
ian rule inspired an oppositional movement. This was accompanied by a pro- 
cess of reinterpreting post-1945 history “in terms of powerful binaries” by the 
1980s: "genuine nationalism versus mindless anti-communism, and minjung 
(people)-oriented democracy versus mere formal democracy.” In this context, 
Understanding was not only a critique of authoritarian regimes but also of Cold 
War mentality and politics, encapsulated most clearly in anti-communism as 
the state ideology. Understanding was also a criticism against the authoritarian 
state for its appropriation of history for its own goal of state-building, which 
included teaching history only with state-approved textbooks. 
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Ultimately, Understanding challenged all that was considered taboo in South 
Korean society at the time, such as any positive appraisal of socialism and 
communism. Understanding was therefore a process of the scholarly commu- 
nity finally coming to express its own voice, a process of gaining intellectual 
citizenship, as it were, at a time when scholarship remained dominated by a 
Cold War mentality and anti-communism.” The state’s violent killings of the 
people of Kwangju in 1980 brought closer to home what these historians have 
known, that the division of the country and subsequent tension between the 
two Koreas have been used repeatedly to justify authoritarian rule in South 
Korea. They felt that their responsibility was to contribute to overcoming the 
structure of division and to bring about reunification by highlighting such 
efforts in their own scholarship.” 

Historiographical binaries of previous decades came crashing down in the 
1990s with the democratic transition and consequent demise of the minjung 
movement; the breakdown of the Soviet Union and actually existing social- 
ism, which, among other factors, in turn contributed to North Korea’s rapid 
economic downfall;^* and a series of reform projects carried out by the liberal 
governments of Kim Dae-jung and Roh Moo-hyun. Whereas North Korea has 
become an international pariah, South Korea has become one of the economic 
powerhouses of the world, with accompanying political prestige in the global 
community. The contrasting developmental trajectories of the two Koreas 
have become a core element of self-understanding as well as a measure of his- 
torical consciousness and moral standards among New Right scholars. The di- 
vergence of two Koreas has also become the most critical element in reframing 
the narrative of Korean history by the New Right. 

Yi Yong-hun, one of four editors of Reunderstanding, characterizes this con- 


trasting outcome to be a case of “justice”: 


Democracy and the market economy of South Korea started extremely 
precariously... but the promotion without limit of freedom and 
egoism—human beings’ most innate qualities—have brought the high- 
est degree of material and spiritual achievement since the beginning of 
civilization on the Korean Peninsula. ... There were a few prophetic 
leaders among those who, even as they were stubborn and foolish [in 
other matters], understood that history moves along only when [people 
are given] freedom and when [people are free to exercise] egoism. These 
[leaders] are the ones who established the Republic of Korea on the princi- 
ples of democracy and market economy. Their establishing the republic 


was an act of "justice" itself from the beginning, because their choice 
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of the principle of democracy and market economy has been shared by 
humanity of the modern era [and understood] as “justice” through the 


experience of the long history of civilization.” 


It is a remarkable statement, its grandiosity of scale matched perhaps by 
Francis Fukuyama’s triumphalist discourse of the end of history in which lib- 
eral democracy—seen in its institutions of representative government, free 
markets, and consumerist culture—had become universal, and history had 
reached its goal.4° Aside from Yi’s problematic notion of justice, to which I 
will return in the next chapter, the complete absence of crucial global and his- 
torical context in this statement is equally remarkable. For history was not so 
obliging; crucial to South Korea’s economic development takeoff was the nor- 
malization of relations with Japan and participation in the Vietnam War in the 
Cold War structure, where the United States was a hegemon. Normalization 
with Japan was intimately related to the United States’ overall strategy of inte- 
grating East Asia as an anti-communist alliance, militarily and economically. 
The Vietnam War also provided an opportunity for economic development for 
Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, and other East Asian capitalist states at the time. 
The United States let South Korea pursue export-oriented economic develop- 
ment while simultaneously implementing protective trade policy and import 
substitution industrialization, as South Korea was viewed as an exhibition case 
of the free world bloc and in competition with North Korea.*” 

Neither does the flagrant disregard of democratic values and rule of law by 
the authoritarian leaders figure as a concern in Yi Yong-hun’s idea of “justice.” 
Yi’s history is as unbalanced as the other right-wing scholars whose hagiographic 
treatment of Syngman Rhee and Park Chung-hee completely neglects the viola- 
tion of civil and human rights of these leaders. Without considering the sociopo- 
litical as well as cultural, not to mention psychic, price that South Korea has paid 
for its relentless push for economic development above all else, Yi Yong-hun’s no- 
tion of justice offers South Korean economic development a kind of valediction: 
the mission of a liberal market economy, though in reality achieved by means 
other than a market economy approach, had been accomplished. 

No less celebratory of the market economy and the state’s role in it, the 
New Right intellectuals who founded the Textbook Forum in 2005 made 
clear that their aim was to revise current history books on modern and con- 
temporary Korea. Existing history books, they argued, influenced by minjung 
historiography, are leftist, nationalist, and in collusion with the then-ruling 
“leftist” regime. Their leftist perspective not only discourages more “objective” 


historical views but also promotes self-doubt and self-torment in the younger 
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generation. The task of the New Right is therefore to bring a “balanced” his- 
torical understanding of history that had privileged anti-Japanese resistance of 
the colonial period and the anti-authoritarian struggles in the post-liberation 
period at the expense of promoting the legitimacy of the Republic of Korea 
and celebrating its achievement.’ The statement from the inauguration of the 


Textbook Forum reads, 


Our future generation is learning from their middle and high school 
history textbooks ...that the Republic of Korea should not have been 
born. ... But the Republic of Korea can be proud of accomplishing “the 
mission impossible? ... These textbooks ... do not contain what [a text- 
book] should naturally contain: the image of ourselves who have done our 
best to establish, defend, and nurture our country, a portrait of ourselves 
who have shed blood and tears to improve the quality of our lives. [In these 
textbooks] there are only accounts of dictatorship and oppression, and 
pitiful [ch'amdamhan] contradictions of capitalism. For how long should 


the future generation of the Republic of Korea wear a scarlet letter??? 


As in the case of Yi Yong-hun’s remarks about “justice,” North Korea looms 
large here despite its absence in name; the reference that youth in South Korea 
are learning to question the legitimacy of their own country is inescapably re- 
lated to the place North Korea has occupied in the historiography of South 
Korea since the 1980s which the New Right has castigated as “leftist” and “na- 
tionalist.” It is undeniable that some of the erstwhile minjung historians and the 
undongkwón in the 1980s—here it is important to note that not all undongkwon 
ofthe 1986s followed chuch'e sasang—regarded North Korea as truly nationalist, 
in large part due to Kim Il Sung’s anti-colonial resistance against Japan. They 
also regarded North Korea as having followed a path of true decolonization and 
as more autonomous and independent than South Korea in its relationships 
with superpowers. All of this led North Korea to become considered as a positive 
counterpart to South Korea among some of the 1980s undongkwón.^? 

Even for a discipline that has resisted new theoretical interventions, postco- 
lonial theories were a welcome respite to many newly minted and more open- 
minded historians; the particular appeal was its offer of a trenchant critique 
of nation and class, the central categories of modern historiography, as total- 
izing and undemocratic. Some of the New Right scholars, such as historian Yi 
Yóng-hun, have also embraced postcolonial scholarship for its focus away from 
nation; for Yi, the postcolonial approach has enabled him to "recenter" the "in- 
dividual” as a category of historical analysis! However, New Right historians 
have pushed out the nation only to bring back the state in its place, a case of 
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warping’ of politics,” 
52 


what cultural studies scholar Lisa Yoneyama terms the 
an appropriation of critique in a different context and for a different purpose. 

The centrality of the state and the market economy are some of the most 
conspicuous aspects of New Right scholarship, as noted by other scholars, 
which also leads to the consequent barbarization and "otherization"—and even- 
tual disappearance—of North Korea.” North Korea's political position as a pa- 
riah of the world and the country's economic woes have become equated with 
cultural difference, as in the Japanese colonial discourse about Korea, justifying 
its subordination vis-à-vis South Korea. Another notable aspect of New Right 
scholarship is hagiographical treatments of Park Chung-hee and Syngman Rhee. 
Park Chung-hee has been elevated to a mythical figure, singularly responsible for 
the “modernization revolution" of South Korea, without giving due acknowl- 
edgment of the political and physical violence committed in the process of state 
building and modernization.” Syngman Rhee has also been reborn not only as 
the "founding father" of the Republic of Korea but also as the staunch defender 
of liberal democracy, completely overlooking his rampant disregard of liberal 
democratic principles that the New Right claims to cherish as foundational 
principles for South Korea. The “liberalism” that the New Right champions is 
yet another iteration of anti-communism, bereft of any vision or advocacy of 


sociopolitical and economic justice that liberalism in principle stood for. 


Revival of Syngman Rhee and Park Chung-hee 
and the Return of the State 


Syngman Rhee, the first president of South Korea, is one of the most contro- 
versial political figures in Korea's modern history. Born in 1875, he spent thirty- 
nine years of his adult life outside Korea to engage in various activities to regain 
Korea's independence. As a young man he participated in the Independence 
Club in Korea and was later elected to be the president of the Korean Provi- 
sional Government (KPG) in Shanghai that was created after the March 1 move- 
ment of 1919. By the time he entered his forties, Rhee had become a key leader of 
the rightist nationalist forces. He became the first president of the Republic of 
Korea in 1948 at the age of seventy-four and ruled the country for twelve years 
until he was forced to resign in 1960 by the April 19 student movement. 

Rhee stood "at a crossroad between tradition and the contemporary world, 
between Korea and the world,’ and left a distinctive trace at each of the criti- 
cal moments of Korea's modern and contemporary history.” South Korea had 
been in the shadow of Syngman Rhee for so long that the political order that 
he helped to create in the immediate post-1945 period did not change until the 
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late 1980s. No other political leader in Korea since 1876 has had the impact on 
Korea's political development as Rhee.’ Given this, any effort to reassess his 
life and his legacy would involve “a head-on clash” with the entirety of South 
Korea’s political history.” In fact, as sociologist Chón Sang-in notes, the ques- 
tion of how to evaluate the legacy of Syngman Rhee has remained the most 
difficult and still the most divisive issue among scholars, even more so than the 
Korean War. Opposing views on Rhee have remained a sharply drawn battle 
line, in part because these views are directly related to historical lineages and 
political legitimacy in contemporary politics.’ During his lifetime, Rhee’s fol- 
lowers proclaimed him a great revolutionary and patriot who devoted all his 
life to Korea’s freedom and independence; he was also a politician of strong 
will who had prevented communism from taking over all of the Korean Penin- 
sula. On the other hand, his political opponents and critics lambasted him as 
a divisive figure of outsized egotism and self-righteousness, an expert schemer 
in “palace politics," a fanatical anti-communist and Cold War warrior whose 
extreme views were responsible for continuing the division of the country, as 
well as an autocrat who behaved as an absolute monarch and trampled over 
his people. Even after his death, the divided appraisal of Yi continued among 
scholars.^? 

The first wave of scholarly assessment of Rhee started with reassessment of 
post-1945 Korean history that began in earnest from the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
which became part and parcel of the revisionist scholarship on the Korean War. 
Of this, Bruce Cumings's two-volume The Origins of the Korean War is the most 
representative as well as the most well-known work.$? Chon Sang-in summarizes 
his interpretation of Cumings's characterization of Rhee as the following: “Rhee 
was a prototypical Machiavellian, who was too dependent on the United States 
to be even called a nationalist, and the scourge of the Korean people, for whose 
sake he should not have returned to South Korea. Furthermore, his return to 
South Korea was arranged as a political scheme between the US general Douglas 
MacArthur and Rhee, mainly to provide political legitimacy to the Korea Demo- 
cratic Party whose members were mostly former collaborators.”*! 

The scholarly assessment of Rhee by and large was scathing: Rhee was an 
authoritarian ruler whose oversized ego seemed to have no bound, however 
acute his political instincts for survival. Song Kón-ho, a former journalist and 
one of the editors of the first volume of Understanding, charged Rhee with the 
following: his refusal to punish collaborators after Korea's liberation from 
Japan, his sabotage of the work of the US-Soviet Joint Commission immedi- 
ately after liberation to prevent the formation of a unified coalition govern- 


ment, and his taking the lead in manipulating anti-communist discourse to 
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establish a separate state in the south, thus making the division of Korea as 
long lasting as it has been. 

Song also characterized Rhee as a troublesome politician who continued 
to loom large in Korean society long after his death, someone who caused so 
much harm to the Korean nation, listing his “harmful” activities in three sepa- 
rate categories: first, his overseas activities for the independence of Korea; sec- 
ond, his advocacy of establishing a separate government alone in South Korea 
in the post-liberation period; and third, his protection of collaborators with 
Japan (ch'inilpa).9 Song’s indictment of Rhee is as follows: Rhee's participation 
in the Independence Club was not due to his nationalist self-esteem but rather 
to his emotional anti-Japanese sentiment and in part a reaction to his repeated 
failure to pass the civil service examination. His independence movement ac- 
tivity in the United States was also mostly conducted as a petition drive to the 
US government—a diplomacy of petitions, as it were. Given the geopolitical 
condition of the time and the United States’ own imperialist ambition, there 
was no reason to believe that the United States would consider seriously Rhee's 
petition of self-rule, however urgent and earnest his appeal; he was seen merely 
as colonized subject. Rhee is commonly known as anti-Japanese, but he is in 
fact South Korea's foremost pro-Japanese figure, as he protected the collabora- 
tors and let the pernicious colonial influence continue to hurt Korean society, 
leaving its nationalist conscience paralyzed. His staunch anti-communism 
also led him to push for the establishment of a separate government in the 
south, rather than trying to overcome the division by negotiating with the 
Soviet Union and establishing a unified government. He opposed formation 
of a unified coalition government at the US-Soviet Joint Commission in 1946, 
believing that it would be dominated by communists and leftists excluding 
the collaborators. Rhee also sought exclusively for the United States to be an 
ally and supporter of the Republic of Korea. His anti-communism, which he 
rationalized as a defense of South Korea from communism, was used not only 
for the extension of his power but also to make the division permanent.54 

It is fair to say that scholarly research on Rhee had been meager despite 
his critical role in Korean history, as noted by scholars of conservative bend.9 
Starting from the late 1990s, Syngman Rhee's political fortune was reversed, 
however, just as the Park Chung-hee syndrome was reaching its height. From 
the early 2000s onward, there has also been a steady outpouring of scholarly 
monographs, numerous biographies in various genres, including graphic nov- 
els, as well as educational institutes devoted to Rhee.® The collapse of actually 
existing socialism, the emergence of the civilian government in South Korea, 


the death of Kim Il Sung and subsequent deterioration of North Korea, the 
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emerging scholarly challenge to revisionist scholarship on the Korean War, the 
all-powerful machinery of conservative mass media, as well as the availability 
of new historical sources on and about Rhee have all contributed to the second 
round of revisionist scholarship on Syngman Rhee.9 

The worldwide transformation and South Korea’s turn to the right should 
have anticipated the reversal of Rhee’s historical place, as Chon Sang-in inti- 
mates; Rhee, who had advocated for—and anticipated—the collapse of com- 
munism and the crisis of North Korea, had been right all along, according to 
New Right scholars.® Yi Yong-hun says, “After the liberation from Japan many 
people in Korea demanded the establishment of a unified government through 
collaboration with the left and right. President Syngman Rhee opposed it. The 
history of many countries in the world testifies to the fact that a country that 
collaborated with communists would become a communist country??? Jour- 
nalist Yi Han-u also credits the rise of the New Right for the spread of the posi- 
tive assessment of Syngman Rhee, along with positive historical appraisals of 
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post-1945 South Korea, against the leftists’ “unilateral denouncement of con- 
temporary history.’”° In fact, one of the New Right internet newspapers, New 
Daily (Nyudeilli) also founded the Syngman Rhee Studies Center (Yi Süngman 
yón'guso) in 20n. In addition to research activities, the center also operates 
the Syngman Rhee Forum and Syngman Rhee Academy, both of which carry 
out educational programs about Syngman Rhee for students from elementary 
school to university.”! 

Efforts to rehabilitate Rhee were also facilitated by various academic re- 
search institutes that began in the 1990s. In 1997, Yu Yong-ik [Young Ick Lew], 
a well-known historian who has devoted himself to research on Rhee since the 
early 1990s, founded the Institute for Modern Korean Studies (IMKs, Hyóndae 
Han'gukhak Yón'guso) at Yonsei University with a multibillion-won fund pro- 
vided by the Samsung Group.” In 2011, Yu Yóng-ik set up the Syngman Rhee 
Institute (Yi Singman Yónguwón), a separate and autonomous entity from 
IMKS, to focus its research exclusively on Rhee. Yu Sók-ch'un, another New 
Right scholar, has headed the institute since 2011. Under the helms of both Yus, 
a veritable revival, as well as hagiography, of Rhee has been undertaken through 
research, publishing activities, and educational programs for the public.” 

Yu Yóng-ik alone has authored several monographs and numerous journal ar- 
ticles on Syngman Rhee between 1997 and 2019.” His appraisal of the “real Syng- 
man Rhee” can be summarized as a person of sui generis talent and ability, an 
extraordinary thinker and writer, a genius, a devoted Christian who continued 
to keep his faith throughout his life, a person with a strong sense of responsibility 


and work ethic, a person of great diplomatic skills with an extensive network of 
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individuals from diverse national, class, and gender backgrounds, and a true in- 
dependence fighter and patriot who believed that South Korea could and would 
become a model Christian democratic country such as or even surpassing the 
United States.” Yu’s scholarly dedication to Rhee can be shown in his massive 
biography of Rhee, Making of the First Korean President, in which a vast amount of 
sources are mobilized to portray Rhee as a great statesman and patriot.” 

It would be safe to say most New Right scholars share the same assessment 
of Syngman Rhee as Yu Yong-ik. Yi Yong-hun, introduced earlier as one of four 
editors of Reunderstanding and founder of yet another educational outlet for 
the general public, the Syngman Rhee School (Yi Singman Haktang), sums up 


the arguments put forth by many of these scholars: 


Without Syngman Rhee, there would have been no Republic of Korea, 
or it would have become a different country [a communist country that 
would have met its demise by the 1990s]. President Rhee laid the foun- 
dation for the state that continues until today. His achievements as the 
founder of the Republic of Korea—such as establishment of a presiden- 
tial system of government, implementation of land reform, defense of 
South Korea against the communist North Korea, the signing of the 
U.S.-South Korea military alliance, development of base industries for 
the state economy —will shine in history for a long time. Despite all this 
achievement, our citizens' assessment of Rhee is rather stingy, due to 
little understanding of our history's true character. Therefore, South 


Korea's future as a free republic is not bright at all. 


Historian Kwon Hüi-yóng repeats the familiar refrain “only Syngman Rhee 
could have pulled it off” by emphasizing Rhee's reputed political acumen, in- 
genuity, persistence, and diplomatic successes. As Kwón would have it, it is 
Rhee's political acuity—“he was able to see clearly the true color of the com- 
munists much more so than the Americans at the US Military Government 
in Korea or the US government”—and not his virulent anti-communism as he 
had been accused of, that led him to refuse to work with communists to create 
a unified government immediately after Korea was liberated. Rhee's unwaver- 
ing confidence in himself, as well as his ability to align himself with the right 
kind of ally, the United States, made it possible for him to establish the Re- 
public of Korea.” Kwón also reiterates another oft-repeated argument that the 
negative historical assessment of Syngman Rhee had been largely influenced 
by the leftists’ negative view of post-1945 history.” 

However, as even their fellow New Right scholar Chon Sang-in acknowl- 


edges, much of the views expressed above are cases of presentism, a conclusion 
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reached only in the 1990s and from the perspective of a victor in the Cold War 
that had been waged globally since 1945. As Chon himself asks, would it be 
still possible to hold Syngman Rhee in such positive regard had there been no 
collapse of socialism and no dysfunctional state of North Korea??? Yu Yóng-ik 
also acknowledges that it is through witnessing the end of the Cold War and 
the collapse of communist states in 1989 that he gained a new perspective on 
Syngman Rhee and his role in post-1945 South Korea.?! Historical revisionism 
is often occasioned by such change in circumstances, or newly discovered ar- 
chival material, or the scholar’s new perspective gained from the passage of 
time, and none of these by itself should be cause for alarm or disdain. 

But as New Right scholars elevate Syngman Rhee as a paragon of demo- 
cratic rule, they resort to playing fast and loose with historical evidence, to a 
high-wire dance of tautological and teleological arguments, in which Rhee’s 
authoritarianism is justified by both the contemporary political condition 
and by the present status of South Korea as a democracy and as an economic 
powerhouse. An Pyóng-jik, editor of Origin and Future of South Korea’s Democracy 
and the doyen of New Right scholars, claims that the particularity of the im- 
mediate post-1945 South Korea, such as the absence of a middle class and the 
presence of communist North Korea with its goal of overtaking South Korea, 
was responsible for Syngman Rhee’s authoritarianism: “In an underdeveloped 
country such as South Korea, modernization was launched at a time when 
all the conditions for it were not developed. South Korea imported a political 
system of an advanced country first, and then tried to create conditions for 
such a system to be realized. . . . It was inevitable to apply methods that were 
in contradiction to the spirit of that system"? An then asks, “Could South 
Korea have been protected [from North Korea] had it not been for the anti- 
communism of Syngman Rhee?"? An even attributes the April 19 student up- 
rising that brought down the Rhee regime to be a by-product of Rhee’s estab- 
lishment of liberal democracy and the nurturing of talent through education.™* 

Efforts to rehabilitate Syngman Rhee were not limited to glossing over his 
flagrant and violent disregard of liberal democratic values but also upgraded 
Rhee’s policy, crediting it with laying the foundation for South Korea’s mar- 
ket economy. An cites the land reform and disposal of government-vested 
properties (properties that had been owned by the Japanese until the end 
of World War II) as responsible for laying the groundwork for establishing 
a market economy in South Korea. This is yet another case where An con- 
veniently overlooks the sociopolitical context of such a policy, let alone the 
fact that what South Korea had was clearly not a market economy. Among 
the factors contributing to the push for land reform was the need for the 
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US government and Rhee to win the “hearts and minds” of the people in 
the aftermath of so much bloodshed in the process of the founding of the 
republic.® 

Even some of the more blatant cases of Rhee’s repressive measures were not 
true cases of repression, according to Yi Chu-yóng, another contributor to Ori- 
gin and Future of South Korea’s Democracy. In 1954, Rhee rammed through a con- 
stitutional amendment giving himself a third term in office through an absurd 
scheme known as sa-sa o-ip constitutional revision, and in 1958, he tried to 
revise the National Security Law to suppress his critics. In 1959, Rhee forcibly 
shut down the newspaper Kyunghyang Shinmun that was critical of him. None of 
these measures, however, stopped the existing media from criticizing Rhee or 
stopped the public from electing the country's vice president from the opposi- 
tion party (the vice presidency had been won by Chang Myon [Chang Myón] 
of the opposition party in the 1956 presidential election), according to Yi—hence 
the claim that there was no true repression during Rhee's presidency? 

New Right scholars’ wish to elevate Syngman Rhee’s political and his- 
torical place in South Korean history leads them to force historical facts and 
developments to fit their monocausal explanation for repression as justified 
by Rhee's reputed espousal and upholding of liberal democracy. As such, the 
scholarship risks “a caricature of real history,’ as in the case of some of the 
more virulent anti-communist scholarship on communism.® Resting heavily 
on Cold War anti-communism, New Right scholarship is more about Rhee’s 
anti-communism and his recourse to ideology and political maneuverings and 
less about historical context, complexities, and deeper understanding of the 
choices that Rhee had to make. 


Park Chung-hee and New Right Scholarship 
Much like the New Right scholars who focus on Syngman Rhee, New Right 


scholars working on Park Chung-hee continue to undermine their own schol- 
arship by a one-sided concern with making the case for Park Chung-hee's eco- 
nomic development, hence explaining away all of the problems associated with 
his regime as an inevitable outcome of any societal transformation of the mag- 
nitude that South Korea underwent. An Pyong-jik and contributors to the vol- 
ume Origin and Future of South Korea's Democracy also apply the same circuitous 
argument that they use for Syngman Rhee to justify Park's dictatorship; the 
logical conclusion of their argument is that Park Chung-hee was dictatorial in 
order to protect the liberal democratic system and to pursue economic develop- 


ment.® An characterizes Park Chung-hee's authoritarianism as a case of “purpo- 
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sive rationality” (mokchok hamnisóng or Zweckrationalitdt)—that is, it was driven 
by the demands of economic development that the country needed in order to 
achieve liberal democracy?? An then goes on to argue, while acknowledging 
that the democratization movement played a role in the democratic transition 
of 1987, that Park Chung-hee’s economic development and adoption of liberal 
democratic ideals laid the groundwork for the democratic transition. Accord- 
ingly, it is the conservatives who have led South Korea’s democracy; even now 
in the 2000s, the conservatives are the ones who are safeguarding democracy.”! 

In the same vein as An Pyong-jik, political scientist Kim Se-jung argues 
that Park Chung-hee’s military coup in 1961 ultimately protected liberal 
democracy—that is, it was the transition from the military government to civil- 
ian government in 1963 that contributed to the restoration of the constitution 
and rule of law in South Korea. Park, who since 1961 had ruled the country as 
head of the military junta, the Supreme Council for National Reconstruction, 
donned civilian clothes to run for the 1963 presidential election and won. Even 
the Yusin system, a case of outright violation of the constitution and demo- 
cratic rule, was ultimately to protect liberal democracy, according to Kim.” 

Kim further argues that Park Chung-hee’s prioritization of industrializa- 
tion was to ultimately pave the road for liberal democracy in South Korea. As 
the country in the 1960s was in a perpetual competition with North Korea and 
relied on the United States for more than half of the state budget and most of 
the defense budget, industrialization was crucial to bring not only prosper- 
ity but also security to South Korea.” For Park Chung-hee, economic devel- 
opment was the most efficient way to provide the conditions for establishing 
liberal democracy; it helped to overcome traditional values and still-existing 
authoritarian practices that were in the way of modernizing the country. Kim 
also credits Park for developing a “Korean” version of liberal democracy, refer- 
ring to the problematic “Korean-style democracy” (Han’gukchok minjujuii) that 
Park proclaimed during his presidency and by which he justified his authori- 
tarian rule. Park repeatedly expressed his doubt about whether liberal democ- 
racy, originated and cultivated in the West, and with its “inherent quality of 
allowing or causing instability and chaos,” would be suitable for an efficient 
process of carrying out modernization and industrialization?* 

Much as the case with Syngman Rhee, Kim treats Park Chung-hee's blatant 
attempt in 1969 to revise the constitution to permit a third run for presidency, 
known as samsón kaehón (literally, “revision of the constitution for a third 
term"), as a case necessitated by the exigencies of the era: "Park Chung-hee 
at the time was the most decisive figure, as well as a symbol and embodiment, 


of state-led economic development, for whose smooth continuation Park was 
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necessary. Accordingly, Park’s extension of his rule—even through unlawful 
constitutional revision—was not simply a case of a power grab but was to en- 
sure long-term continuation of the developmentalist system"? 

Kim also mobilizes well-known American scholars in development studies 
such as Alice H. Amsden, Robert Wade, and Stephan Haggard to legitimize 
his argument that a repressive authoritarian regime was unavoidable for, or at 
least instrumental in, the fast-paced economic development of South Korea. 
However, Kim either misrepresents their main points and arguments or cites 
nonexistent passages? Even if one sets aside Kim's work as an extreme case of 
scholarly sloppiness, New Right scholars' cavalier dismissal of the historical 
context of their subject matter and their logical inconsistencies, among other 
things, undermine their own credibility, haphazardly and in some cases even 


blithely crisscrossing the line separating scholarship from sloganeering. 


August 15, 1948—Day of Liberation or Foundation? 


All of these efforts to reassess and rehabilitate Syngman Rhee and Park Chung- 
hee went hand in hand with the New Right's push to designate August 15, 1948 
as the founding (kón'guk) day of the Republic of Korea. The establishment of 
the government of the Republic of Korea (chóngbu surip) in 1948 has been cel- 
ebrated along with the liberation of Korea from Japan in 1945 in official annual 
commemoration of the Day of Liberation (kwangbokchól)?" During the sixty- 
third anniversary of Independence Day, in 2008, then-president Lee Myung- 
bak also added celebration of the "sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Republic of Korea" (kón'gukchól), to the confusion of many in the public.” 

It was none other than Yi Yóng-hun who first suggested in 2006 that Au- 
gust 15 be renamed as the day of foundation of the republic. Yi lamented that 
the history textbooks of South Korea did not teach children when their republic 
was founded; if it was mentioned at all, it was only as an unfortunate event that 
should not have taken place, for the republic was not the unified government 
that many Koreans had hoped for. Despite Koreans' exaltation of the indepen- 
dence movement of the colonial period, Koreans did not achieve independence 
by themselves; it came about as a by-product of the new world order emerging 
at the end of World War II, Yi argued. To celebrate the date of foundation is 
therefore to get rid of the absurd notion that the "founding of the Republic of 
Korea was a mistake" and to celebrate the achievements of South Korea, as well 
as to be future-oriented.”” 

The Founding Day campaign was yet another case of willful misrepresenta- 


tion of both existing scholarship and the general public's view on the topic. To 
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emphasize the importance of the independent movement is not to suggest that 
it led to independence of Korea; in fact, the emphasis all along had been pre- 
cisely the opposite—that is, despite the persistence of anti-colonial movements 
during the colonial period, Korea was in the end liberated by Allied powers and 
became subject to the emerging world order headed by the United States. This 
widespread view gave rise to a pervasive sense of what I call the “crisis of histori- 
cal subjectivity” among intellectuals and university students in post-1945 South 
Korea, which also galvanized them to push for democratization of the country.!©° 

As expected for such a controversial topic as the proposal to establish a 
kón'gukchól, there appeared an array of divergent views, arguments, and ap- 
proaches, including the view that the time of Tan'gun should be considered 
the founding moment of the Republic of Korea.!?! Here, I condense the various 
arguments and views into the two main opposing perspectives following the 
schema developed by political scientist Pak Myóng-nim: the "foundation dis- 
course" (kón'guk ramnon) that emphasizes August 15, 1948 as the day of founding 
of the Republic of Korea and its subsequent development in South Korea as an 
example of success and victory, and the “division discourse" (pundan tamnon) 
that is critical of the division of the country and its failure to bring about a 
“unified nation-state.” The “division discourse" recognizes the year 1919, when 
the KPG in Shanghai was founded in the aftermath of the March 1 movement, 
as the founding year of the Republic of Korea.!?? 

New Right scholars, who are the most vocal proponents of the foundation 
discourse, have been arguing that South Korea must overcome the previous 
era's tendency to view post-1945 Korea as a history of the division and the unifi- 
cation of two Koreas as a national goal.! To them, South Korea's claim to have 
received the mantle (pópr'ong) of the KPG, as stated in the constitution, faces a 
major problem—that is, Korea was colonized by Japan for thirty-five years, and 
therefore the KPG did not fulfill che three requisite criteria by which a mod- 
ern nation-state is constituted: the territory, the people, and sovereignty.'?* 
Historian Yang Tong-an agrees that the South Korean government inherited 
(kyesüng) the KPG in terms of its ruling ideology (r'ongch'i inyóm) and in that 
many of the members of the KPG participated later in the establishment of, 
or declared their loyalty to, the Republic of Korea. He argues, however, that 
since the KPG was merely “a preparatory” one and not an actual government, 
to insist that the establishment of the KPG was the moment the Republic of 
Korea was founded is rather akin to insisting that one's engagement date is 
one's wedding date.! 

For the New Right, to claim the lineage of the KPG poses another major 


problem: the historical legitimacy of South Korea. It currently occupies only 
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half of the peninsula, despite what article three of the constitution says: 
“The territory of the Republic of Korea shall consist of the Korean Peninsula 
and its adjacent islands.”!°° Furthermore, it also makes the current status of 
North Korea—“an anti-state organization of the Republic” according to the 
constitution—ambiguous, given that it, too, could claim its origin from the 
same 1919 KPG,!07 

To proponents of division discourse, to designate 1948 as the year of the foun- 
dation of the republic is to reduce the long history of Korea to a mere sixty-some 
years and to downplay or ignore the spirited history of Koreans’ anti-colonial re- 
sistance. It also violates the spirit of the constitution of the republic, which states 
that it inherits the spirit and the legacy of the KPG, even deriving its current 
name of Taehanmin’guk from it; therefore, the beginning of the Republic of 
Korea should be the date when the KPG of 1919 was founded.!95 Deeply suspi- 
cious of the motive of the foundation discourse proponents, some even went 
so far as to suggest that the whole idea behind the proposed name change was 
a conspiracy by the descendants of collaborators with the Japanese colonial 
regime (ch'inilpa) to sidetrack attention away from the contemporary debate 
about ch'inilpa.9? One commentator opined that the foundation discourse 
proponents' sense of urgency stems from their misguided notion that South 
Korea has denigrated its own state by not properly designating the day of its 
foundation, unlike North Korea, which has its own foundation day.!!° 

Historian Pak Sóng-su, who is no friend of “leftist” historians, also reiter- 
ates the previously mentioned argument that to insist 1948 as the year of the 
foundation of the republic is to play down the existence of the provisional gov- 
ernment and the legacy of the independence movement: ^We have set up a 
government with the flag . . . that was stained with the blood [of the indepen- 
dence movement activists]; our history should not be recorded as if we had 
just set up a government flying a flag that has not even been exposed to dust"!!! 
The sum of Park's argument is captured in the following by political scientist 
Yi Wan-bóm: "The Republic of Korea did not just fall from the sky. Nor was it 
simply a gift from a powerful foreign power [United States], or a product of the 
willpower of one or two great political leaders [Syngman Rhee]. Korean society 
should not denigrate the history of the independence movement that became 
the basis for the establishment of the Republic of Korea; it was founded by the 
sacrifice of numerous patriots who devoted their lives to restore the country in 
the harshest of conditions"? 

The debate moved over to the National Assembly in July 2008, when the 
members of the then-ruling party, the Grand National Party (Hannaradang), 
proposed to change August 15 to the Founding Day of the Republic of Korea, 
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with the same arguments put forth by New Right scholars. Hyón Kyóng- 
byóng, one of the co-introducers of the bill, stated that the reason for propos- 
ing the bill was “to celebrate the history of Korea as a history of victory and 
glory instead of the history of defeat and despair"? To opponents of this bill, 
this legislative move, which they argued was prompted by the New Right, is 
only further proof of the New Right’s effort to thwart ongoing historical evalu- 
ation of the ch'inilpa and to whitewash authoritarian and violent history of 
the Syngman Rhee government and elevate him as the founding father of the 
Republic of Korea.!* Faced with widespread and vehement opposition, draf- 
ters of the 2008 bill withdrew it within a year.!” 

The debates following the publication of Reunderstanding and The Alterna- 
tive Textbook, as well as the more recent controversy concerning designation of 
the day of founding of South Korea, have become sites where historians, indi- 
viduals, and groups have articulated historical issues as public issues, with high 
stakes for contemporary South Korea. Despite the heated reactions that the 
debates generated among participants and to a certain degree the general pub- 
lic, however, the debates have not offered any new insight into how one might 
think of one's self-identity or national identity, as they have stayed within the 
existing binary framework. In debates concerning the foundation controversy, 
for example, most of the vocal participants, whether they are aligned with the 
foundation discourse or the division discourse, were beholden to their overrid- 
ing concern about present implications of their viewpoints for political legiti- 
macy, as noted by historian Chi Su-gól.!!ó 

Revisionist history should and can have the potential to perform the kind 
of history that Walter Benjamin contemplated in his much-quoted passage: "to 
articulate the past historically does not mean to recognize it 'the way it really 
was’ [Ranke]. It means to seize hold of a memory as it flashes up at a moment 
of danger”! Benjamin believed that there is a possibility for the historian to 
paradigmatically alter the way we read the present, by bringing the present 
into contact with an unexpected—and often jarring— past, to interrupt the 
present, to serve as a wake-up call. Despite the New Right scholars' claim to 
be postnational and their criticism of nationalist historians for focusing on 
the nation and not on individuals, the New Right revisionist histories, espe- 
cially those of Syngman Rhee and Park Chung-hee, participate in constructing 


what Prasenjit Duara calls “national history"! 


—that is, their scholarship is 
shaped in large part by the desire to affirm the sovereignty of the nation-state, 
although in their case, it is more about the legitimacy of the state than of the 
nation. In trying to narrate the recent history to fit contemporary political 


goals of affirming the state, New Right scholars have shown, quite contrary to 
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their aims, how precisely the kinds of debates that they are engaged in, debates 
over contemporary goals and historical realities, shape the past.!? 

The New Right’s modern Korean history is a narrative that sees history as 
linear, teleological, progressive—history with a capital H, with the South Ko- 
rean state as the subject of this history. In this narrative, the South Korean 
state has successfully withstood various challenges, ala Hegelian development 
of the individual and the state from enslavement to freedom, to arrive at the 
present moment of democracy and economic success."? This narrative is by its 
nature exclusionary. The suffering, pain, and injustice that the past generation 
had to endure is missing in this narrative, and many of the potentialities and 
possibilities that had existed alongside the ones that have become dominant in 
contemporary society disappear as no longer meaningful. The following chap- 


ter further engages with these issues. 
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The Politics of Time and the Poetics of Remembrance 


For the greater part of history there has been a belief that the past sets the 
pattern for the present, that it provides a pathway for a myriad of issues fac- 
ing contemporary society. As historian Eric Hobsbawm notes, the inclusion 
of history in every modern education system shows the sense of the past as a 
collective continuity of experience. Even revolutionary movements of Marxist 
orientation with their supposed avowal of irrelevance also harken back to past 
movements for inspiration and examples.! In fact, Hobsbawm attributes the 
rise of linear historical consciousness to the existential problem of the need to 
anchor meaning in continuous transformation of society: “Paradoxically, the 
past remains the most useful analytical tool for coping with constant change”? 

Since around the 1960s, however, the sense of the past providing a guide 


for the future has been shaken, particularly in advanced industrial societies? 


Although this sense of loss of direction might be most prevalent in academia, 
where the notion of modernity “as a key concept for cultural self-interpretation” 
has been widely challenged, society at large has also experienced much of skepti- 
cism about the notion of history as a teacher and guide for living, offering per- 
spective on the future.* Historian Jórn Rüsen suggests that historiography has 
responded to the challenge in various ways that can be summed up as consisting 
of two different modes: one mode is to continue to rely on the existing belief that 
historical interpretation of the past would elucidate the current predicament; it 
searches for “a point to cast anchor in the cataracts of progress”? This mode still 
believes that in the process of modernization, historical reference points delin- 
eated over the years provide guidance to negotiate its current crisis. One such 
reference point is the historical category of the nation. It is a familiar mode of 
thinking that historical understanding and knowledge provide a stable form of 


national identity, which in turn provide direction for contemporary life. 


The Contentious Present and Historical Counterimages 


The second mode of response is to critically reassess the narrative of progress 
that has been embedded in historiography until recently, by both looking for 
historical cases of rupture in the rapid process of modernization and at the same 
time critically reexamining each case “against the grain of its own ideology of 
progress.” Rüsen contends that this kind of critical investigation has ambigu- 
ous results, however: “The critique of progress can lead to a flight of historical 
memory from the orientational problems of the current age into more or less 
elaborated historical counterimages.”’” That is, the challenges experienced in 
the present day are negotiated in the examples of life from long ago. The more 
contemporary society wrestles with conflicts and dilemmas, and the more our 
present lives seem to offer little in the way of meaning, the more the past seems 
appealing as an alternative way to engage in historical identification. Thus, for 
example, in historian Carlo Ginzburg’s The Cheese and the Worms, intellectual 
disappointment in the outcome of the 1960s uprising in Europe crystallizes in 
a sixteenth-century miller, Menocchio, an uneducated peasant and indepen- 
dent thinker. Ginzburg finds the origin of the radical, materialist worldview of 
Menocchio in an ancient oral tradition, which he represents as popular culture 
of the sixteenth century. The anticipated future that failed to materialize in 
the aftermath of the 1960s uprising has now become a radical worldview of a 
peasant in the past.? 

Examples of the search in the past for the present abound, whether in his- 
toriography or in national politics. In West Germany, the arrival of the new 
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approach of history of everyday life (Alltagsgeschichte) also saw some of its prac- 
titioners who study Nazism "[taking] refuge in the consoling rediscovery of 
the Heimat [homeland]? In France, the real and perceived crisis of national 
identity that began in the Mitterrand era gave rise to the study of collective 
memory famously known as Les lieux de mémoire. This was a conservative case 
of “reinventlion] of France through memory, in which it could still be one and 
indivisible, thereby thwarting the political and cultural projects of both neo- 
nationalists and multiculturalists””!° During the Reagan and Thatcher era, wide- 
spread insecurity about the present and future, and deep contradictions between 
what was promised and what was delivered, were appeased by the political lead- 
ership’s “promise of a return to the values and certainties of a comforting, mythi- 
cal past"! More recently, the slogan of “Make America Great Again" and the 
rising white nationalist movement in the United States also involve an extreme 
admiration of the past, a search in the past for a more ideal and more appeal- 
ing alternative to the present, as individuals are increasingly becoming dis- 
possessed of a sense of one’s place in history.” As historian Charles Maier has 
cautioned, this kind of politics of time has also the potential to lead to a certain 
“aestheticizing of politics—a revived distaste of mass democracy, a covert cele- 
bration of elites disguised by an appeal to folk culture and artisanship."? 

In one of the cruel ironies of history, South Korea’s historic transition to 
parliamentary democracy was soon followed by the country’s violent thrust 
into the world of neoliberalism, as I have discussed before. In the words of one 
scholar, the history of neoliberalism “was written in shocks.” Large-scale col- 
lective trauma followed the economic downturn known as the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) crisis of the late 1990s. As elsewhere in the world, vio- 
lence and coercion, certainly of different kinds from the ones administered by 
past authoritarian regimes, but equally, if not more, painful and pernicious for 
ordinary Koreans, marked the process of neoliberal "reform? In what I have 
discussed as a politics of confusion in chapter 1, and in another example of the 
irony of history, the policies of the politically progressive government of Kim 
Dae-jung, whose promotion of labor and corporate restructuring was in large 
part to break from the past authoritarian state’s collusion with the chaebdl, led 
to massive layoffs, causing severe economic hardship and popular resentment. 
In the “reformed” labor market that was designed for increased “flexibility,” for 
example, workers’ strikes are calculated mainly on the basis of economic gain 
or loss and mainly as an issue of legalistic strategy. Corporations no longer pur- 
sue negotiations via labor law with striking workers but bring lawsuits against 
union leaders and rank-and-file members to claim compensation for the dam- 


age caused by strikes.” 
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The “return” of Park Chung-hee in the late 1990s as seen in the Park 
Chung-hee syndrome also reflects in part the people’s need to alleviate the 
uncertainty and anxiety of the present. Many of the best-selling works of the 
1990s also returned to the mythic past to find inspiration for counterimages to 
the present, whether in the steadfast devotion to Confucian womanhood of an 
eighteenth-century yangban woman in Yi Mun-yól's Choice (Sónt'aek) or in the 
reincarnation of Park Chung-hee as a fervent nationalist whose clandestine 
plan to build nuclear weapons was to safeguard Korea's future against capri- 
cious superpowers in Kim Chin-myóng's The Rose of Sharon Has Blossomed (Mu- 
gunghwa kkoti p'iótsümnida). In these retellings of Korean history in novelistic 
form, alternative pasts are presented as “one’s own ‘true’ time,’ as the present is 
perceived to be increasingly antagonistic and alienating. 

Post-1945 South Korean history encompasses both extreme destruction 
and violence of the war and overall destitution on the one hand and wealth, 
progress, and the phenomenal success of achieving parliamentary democracy 
and economic development on the other. The seeming incommensurability 
of both trajectories in one generation, while still surrounded by the continu- 
ous Cold War structure, poses a challenge for scholarship. Compression of the 
modernization process, debates over the role of the “colonial” period in that 
process including whether it was the “origin” of South Korea’s capitalist de- 
velopment, the global end of the Cold War that has been seen by many as a 
victory of one political trajectory over the others, among other factors, raise 
high the political, emotional, and intellectual stakes of interpreting post-1945 
Korean history. From the vantage point of six decades after the liberation of 
Korea, a contemporary history whose interpretive framework was conceived 
when the country was undergoing rapid economic development under author- 
itarian regimes and beset with contradictory developments might be seen as 
distinctly dispiriting and, furthermore, unsuitable as guidance for the radically 
transformed present. 

New Right historiography has thus the appearance of responding to the 
predicament faced by contemporary South Korea, especially the uncertainty 
about the role of history in charting the future. Its triumphalist narrative also 
masks a sense of urgency, a worldview besieged by a sense of crisis. In the radi- 
cally transformed post-1997 IMF South Korea, the Darwinian notion of survival 
of the fittest became once more the mantra of the day, especially among con- 
servatives. The discourse of sónjinguk (advanced country) that was pervasive 
especially in the late 1990s and early 2000s and closely associated with neo- 
liberalism gives a sense of what is at stake for conservatives: the contemporary 


world is a place in which relentless and unceasing competition forces South 
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Korea to face only two options: “to aggressively participate in the limitless 
competition system or to join the group of grumblers falling behind the compe- 
tition.”!° The already-pervasive anxiety of conservatives was further heightened 
by political and cultural ascendance of the previously marginalized and perse- 
cuted left: two former presidents, Kim Dae-jung and Roh Moo-hyon, had deep 
ties with democratization movements; their cabinet members and inner circle 
of advisers had roots in the progressive politics of an earlier period, alarming the 
conservatives as if these administrations would put their previous utopian dream 
back on the national agenda. The cultural scene also increasingly turned to the 
left, not in the least because many former university student activists began to 
occupy positions of influence in the cultural sphere." All of these developments 
were profoundly destabilizing for the right. New Right scholars began to locate 
the cause of a deeply polarized South Korea in the “lack of an established history 
of the state,” a history that can be agreed on by all citizens, a history “that the 
older generation can proudly pass on to the next generation." 

As Rüsen suggests, however, historical counterimages do not always open 
up perspectives on the future that can serve to envision a different future from 
the present and to guide action to establish that future. Proffering counterim- 
ages or alternative images from a bygone era mostly provide, much like Fried- 
rich Nietzsche's monumental history discussed in chapter 3, solace in the em- 
bellished and idealized past and a negative orientation to one's own present.” 
They may alleviate temporarily the widespread sense of loss of meaning in con- 
temporary society, but they do not help eliminate or overcome it. Rather, these 
historiographical images provide the appearance of an alternative, masking 
over the serious sense of loss of direction experienced in contemporary society 
while obscuring the depth and shape of the present predicament.”° 

The New Right scholarship's attempt to promote a positive view of history 
that encourages a strong identification with the Korean state and its argument 
that only a positive image of history would provide historical lessons—hence its 
lament about young generations wearing a scarlet letter—is closely bound up 
with the idea that historical knowledge and traditions nurture and sustain one's 
self- and national identity. This idea also explains the charge of “self-flagellation” 
directed by the right against scholarship and public efforts at seeking retrospec- 
tive and transitional justice, whether in Germany, Japan, or South Korea.”! 

Historiographical debates generated in the aftermath of key publications 
of New Right scholarship in South Korea share a number of commonalities 
with the West Germany's historians' dispute of the late 1980s. I do not imply 
at all that che historical events that each debate was concerned with and their 


respective import in each society are in any way comparable. I suggest only 
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that these debates were less about what happened in the past than about how 
to evaluate or contextualize what had taken place. Furthermore, both debates 
were as much about interpretation of the past as about the shaping of the pre- 
sent and future of these countries. 

The West German historians' dispute can trace its beginning to 1959 when 
Theodor Adorno started a series of debates with an essay “What Does Coming to 
Terms with the Past Mean?" in which he called for public discussion of the Nazi 
period.? Given the prevailing belief that the past nourishes self-understanding 
in a nation, the issue of whether a repeated reminder of a dark past, however 
carefully and reflectively conducted, does any good, has been a question for 
West German society ever since. This question was also at the center of the 1986 
dispute, which began with the charge made by philosopher and sociologist 
Jürgen Habermas against "apologetic" tendencies in the writing of German 
contemporary history. The West German right, like conservative movements 
elsewhere, has been keen to foster positive identification with the national 
past in order to create a stronger sense of national identity. They worried that 
constant reminder of Germany's Nazi past would have a destabilizing effect; 
rather than focusing on a disturbing past, Germany should seek to mobilize 
pasts that can accommodate present needs and aspirations and allow for easier 
identification with the German nation.” In the words of one conservative his- 
torian, "How long the petrified guest from the past should be permitted to veto 
civic virtue and love of the fatherland, both in the future and in the past?”” 

As Maier has pointed out, both sides of the dispute took on enlightenment 
arguments; they assumed that more empirical historical work would help 
reach a definitive conclusion, that more knowledge would raise the critical 
consciousness of the public.” Habermas was considered by many to be squarely 
on the side of enlightenment thinking during this discussion, especially due 
to his conviction that knowledge can change politics and society." However, 
he also suggested that we rethink the ancient topos of history as teacher and 
guide for living—that is, we usually think of learning from history if it tells us 
“something positive, something worth imitating”? Individuals and societies 
learn not only from positive experience but also negative ones and even from 
disappointments, Habermas contends: ^We learn historically chiefly from the 
way historical events challenge us, showing us that traditions fail, and that we 
and the convictions that heretofore guided our actions have gone aground on 
the problems that must be solved"? To learn from history is not to brush aside 
any unresolved or uncomfortable issues from history but to remain open to 
their ability to provide us with critical insight, by providing history's "counter- 


evidence . . . [and] shattered expectations”? 
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Additionally, finding historical examples to constitute one’s identity, 
whether personal, cultural, or national, is itself not the problem, but the “limi- 
tations placed on identity" are." As suggested above, one’s identity should be a 
process of actively engaging with history, rather than passively accepting some 
ideal history, and accepting responsibility when presented with “historical 
choices, not just faits accomplis”? This call to engage with repressed elements 
of the past to make possible their critical appropriation for the present recalls 
Walter Benjamin’s idea of history as “remembrance”—his injunction to “brush 
history against the grain"? These insights have much relevance for assessing 


the recent historiographical debates of South Korea. 


The Poetics of Remembrance 


For Benjamin, having lived through World War I and writing in 1940, a time 
Victor Serge called “midnight in the century,’ the very notion of history as pro- 
gress was a “cruel illusion.”*4 From his perspective, the past is not a gradual ac- 
cumulation of conquests or victories but an interminable series of catastrophic 
defeats. He sought to capture the sense of endangerment in his famous image of 
the Angel of History: “The angel would like to stay, awaken the dead, and make 
whole what has been smashed. But a storm is blowing from Paradise; it has got 
caught in his wings with such violence that the angel can no longer close them. 
This storm irresistibly propels him into the future to which his back is turned, 
while the pile of debris before him grows skyward. This storm is what we call 
progress"? Even as pessimism and resignation reign all around him, however, 
Benjamin tried to uphold a vision of possibility that resides beyond the fallen 
and desolate landscape of the presentó For him, it is in the present, what he 
calls ^now-time" (Jerztzeit), that the possibility of redemption, however faint, re- 
sides. With this notion of redemption or the idea of remembrance, Benjamin 
challenges the regime of historicity by suggesting “a different relationship with 
history, a different historical temporality.’ For Benjamin, the kind of utilitarian 
view of the past, the kind that “increases the accuracy of our inferences, and thus 
our knowledge of the future,” the kind that is usually invoked as the reason for 
remembering the past, which also involves the belief that history is continuous, 
stems from the mistaken idea of historiography as progressive and objective, 
what he calls “historicism” The historicist attempt to narrate the past “as they 
really were” is in fact a form of forgetting,” or, much worse, a way of defend- 
ing a certain kind of history, through the process of “binding or suppression of 
aspects of the past that are not conducive to the notion of progress"? There 


is no “neutral” historian who can access the “real” facts without taking sides. 
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Simply put, Benjamin’s notion of historicism is identified with the historian 
who sides with the “victor,” with the “triumphal procession of the powerful! 

Benjamin instead proposes that historians “brush history against the grain.” 
Historians are urged to be “in solidarity with those who have fallen beneath 
the wheels"? of the development that is usually viewed as achievement, and 
out of which triumphalist and national epic is crafted. That is, the past has to be 
reclaimed from those who distort it and claim for their own purposes. For Ben- 
jamin, the past “does not lie in inert states passively waiting to be uncovered"? 
The past is not to be understood as “an object to be known, but as a subject, an 
active partner in the construction of meaning," ^ The past also encompasses 
not only what happened but also what was only dreamed about and envisioned 
but failed to materialize—“both the unknown stories and the as yet unfulfilled 
hopes and desires; the underside of history is marked by loss, regret, passion, 
envy and hope of redemption"? In other words, past and present are intermin- 
gled.*° History therefore is not a continuous accumulation of homogeneous, 
empty time— "the sequence of events like the beads of a rosary"—which keeps 
accumulating more information “void of redemptive potential" but time filled 
full by now-time. Now-time is a real historical time that happens only when 
there is “a dazzling conjunction between the past and the present"? Benjamin 
wrote, "It's not that what is past casts its light on what is present, or what is 
present its light on what is past; rather, image is that wherein what has been 
comes together in a flash with the now to form a constellation"? 

To catch this moment, the moment when an image of the past suddenly 
breaks out of the continuum and flashes into the present, is what Benjamin 
calls a “historical materialist” approach. This approach “cuts through histori- 
cism" to reveal the labor that made possible the progress, and to bring out con- 
sciousness of the past injustice to fuel further actions challenging the status 
quo; "the energy of the past comes from the negation of events as they are 
currently known"? Even failed history, as it were, endows its future—that is, 
the present—with redemptive possibilities when it is "recognized, grasped in 
the present, making a new connection?! That is, redemption is a task assigned 
to the present, by past generations, a “moral claim" that the past makes on the 
present, a point to which I will return shortly.” 

Rescuing the past entails rupturing the continuity of history. Unlike 
Karl Marx, who suggested that humanity must learn to part with its past by 
"let[ting] the dead bury their dead,’ Benjamin proposes that contemporary so- 
ciety actively and constructively engages with the past; remembrance of past 
events, knowledge of the past, including the “not obvious, unwritten, as well 


as the unaccomplished,” is crucial to accurately understand the present and 
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to envision future.” Although Marx excoriated the French revolutionaries for 
“performing revolution in Roman costume and with Roman phrases,” for ex- 
ample, Benjamin was willing to explore what they were doing and why with 
their seemingly outlandish actions. The revolutionaries were dealing with an 
unprecedented situation in which “time suddenly seemed to speed up,” no past 
event was available to illuminate their current situation, and the future was 
unpredictable.*t They were “working with an image of the past which captured 
their own concerns in the now and at least recognized that historical tradition 
might be part of the terrain of class struggle.” 

How the past is told, presented, and depicted makes a difference for how 
the future might be shaped: “Only that historian will have the gift of fanning 
the spark of hope in the past who is firmly convinced that even the dead will not 
be safe from the enemy if he wins.” This is so because only then, in the words 
of Benjamin’s explicator Michael Lowy, “the comfortable, lazy vision of history 
as uninterrupted ‘progress’ dissolves. The danger of a current defeat sharpens 
the sensitivity to preceding ones, arouses interest in the battle fought by the 


defeated, and encourages a critical view of history"? 


The Politics of Time 


The New Right’s view of history as that which contributes to constructing 
one's cultural and national identity, which in itself may not be cause for con- 
cern, also engages in the politics of time. The previously discussed notion of “jus- 
tice" of Yi Yóng-hun in chapter 4 serves as a case in point. According to Yi, South 
Korea was established by “a few prophetic leaders” on the principles of liberal 
democracy and market economy, which global history of the modern era has 


t8—a conclusion reached, 


shown to be a successful case of historical developmen 
presumably, in the aftermath of the collapse of the Soviet Union and the Eastern 
European socialist bloc. If Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel's idea of history was 
to “reveal the truth of the human spirit,” Yi sees "freedom" and “egoism”—two 
qualities that he characterizes as the "innate nature" of human beings and that 
which reputedly have been promoted by the Korean state, in return making pos- 
sible South Korea's eventual democratization and economic development—as 
the truth of the human spirit, with the South Korean state as its "carrier; 9? Aside 
from Yi's essentialist notion of the subject whose inner essence is unchanging—it 
gradually reveals itself as “freedom’—a teleological logic where history moves 
toward a predetermined goal, and the absence of global and national contexts 
in his analysis, which I discuss in the previous chapter, this narrative is also 


exclusionary, erasing the suffering and pain of the past generation. 
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Erasure of the past generation’s suffering is most evident in the recent pub- 
lication by Yi Yong-hun and his fellow New Right scholars. In their edited vol- 
ume, Anti-Japanese Tribalism: The Origin of South Korea's Crisis (Panil chongjokchuui: 
Taehanmin guk wigiii kiinwon), contributors present the colonial period without 
colonialism.“ Few topics bring into relief the New Right’s display of “the arro- 
gance of those who come later [that] preens itself with the notion that the past 


is dead and gone” 


as clearly as the volume’s discussion of the Japanese colonial 
period. Dismissing “military sexual slavery” and “forced labor” as a product of 
Koreans’ distorted historical consciousness and Koreans’ “innate propensity to 
lie,” New Right scholars reconfigure the “comfort women,’ young women who 
were drafted for military sexual slavery by the Imperial Japanese Army during 
the Fifteen Years War (1931-1945), and those who were conscripted forcibly for 
other forms of industrial labor as exclusively as Homo economicus; Yi argues 
that the “comfort women” (wiwanbu) “followed their own choice and their own 
will” and that being “comfort women” was a merely a job that they performed 
in the comfort station (wiwanso); as they had the right and freedom to stop work- 
ing whenever they wished, they cannot be called “sexual slaves"6^ Another con- 
tributor to the volume, Yi U-yón, denies that during the colonial period there 
was any forced conscription of Koreans for labor in factories and mines, nor was 
there any discrimination against Koreans as has been claimed by nationalist his- 
torians; Koreans by and large received equal wages to that of Japanese workers, 
and there could not have been “forced mobilization” or “forced labor” as such 
terms did not exist in the lexicon during the colonial period.9 

The aspiration for empirically robust and balanced scholarship—Yi Yóng- 
hun repeatedly states history needs to be "scientific that "history is science 


and can only be science”®® 


—and to correct what the New Right scholars con- 
sider to be too narrow a nationalistic interpretation of the colonial period, is not 
at all my point of contention. Providing more facts, more empirical research on 
the colonial era or on the post-1945 era, however, does not resolve the issue of 
how individuals, historians, and society as a whole should regard past injustices 
such as the cases of “comfort women,’ or the other forcibly conscripted laborers 
during the colonial period, or those whose human and civil rights were violated 
or whose lives were taken unjustly by the state in post-1945 South Korea. New 
and more facts, although promoting further historical discourses and historical 
awareness, do not by themselves lead to "truth"—not least because there is a 
lack of “a rule of judgement,” as philosopher Jean-Frangois Lyotard discusses 
in a different context, that can equitably resolve conflicting interpretations of 
different sides. In his Differend, Lyotard develops a powerful argument of how 


the empirical demonstration of facts in the case of the denial of the Holocaust/ 
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Auschwitz further drowns out the pain and anguish of the victims, that, in 
contrast to litigation, the wrongs experienced by the victims cannot be pre- 
sented adequately; a victim is not just someone who has been wronged but 
someone who has also lost the power to present this wrong. 

When issues such as the “comfort women” and forced industrial laborers 
are pursued strictly as a historiographical issue in terms of historical facts 
alone, and in the case of the New Right as Homo economicus without con- 
sideration for the pain and injustice suffered by said individuals, history be- 
comes “homogeneous, empty time,” a sequence of events like the “beads of a 
rosary” —growing longer as it amasses more and more empirical facts without 
redemptive potential. How do we engage with a past that, for the victims of 
the injustice, is not and cannot remain a part of the past without getting mired 
in hopelessness and negativity, but in a way that brings the society together to 
work toward a horizon of possibility and hope, to be able to envision a shared 
emancipatory present and future? The importance of engaging with the past 
is underscored by the fact that the suffering and pain of the past generation is 
not limited to the victims of injustice but also extends to immediate families, 
friends, neighbors, and to the anguish of the entire society.© In Haunting the 
Korean Diaspora, sociologist Grace M. Cho traces how the profound trauma of 
the Korean War is unconsciously passed on to the next generation through 
silence and secrets; how Koreans living in the United States have continued to 
suffer from traumatic effects of the accumulation of oft-unacknowledged grief 


of the Korean War—what she calls “transgenerational haunting"? 


Remembrance as Emancipatory 


Here, the previously discussed Benjaminian notion of remembrance proffers 
some insight. Benjamin suggests that there is an indissoluble connection between 
the injustice of the past and the emancipatory chances of the present. For Benja- 
min, remembrance of the past injustice is not only a necessary condition but the 
only possible way for true emancipation of the present. Benjamin thus writes of 
a moral debt to the historical process: “Like every generation that preceded us, 
we have been endowed with a weak Messianic power, a power to which the past 
has a claim.””' As philosopher Axel Honnet further explains, the “claim” here is a 
kind of moral right that past generations have put on the present generation to 


acknowledge and to recompense for the injustice endured by a past generation: 


Every present is enriched by the material and symbolic goods which the 


preceding generations created in "anonymous toil" without ever having 
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been compensated for their sacrifices and privations. Thus, every histori- 
cal process is pervaded by a chain of moral entanglements, one in which 
every unatoned suffering of the past further increases the objective debt 
of the present generation. To be freed from this growing debt is, how- 
ever, for Benjamin a condition to which the success of human emancipa- 
tion as a whole is attached; for without an appropriate atonement for all 
the wrongs that precede every present, no generation can know itself to 
be “free,” in a sense which includes the freedom of an unforced agreement 


with oneself. 


Benjamin’s insistence that fulfilling the moral obligation of the present for 
the past is crucial for society to attain true emancipation has been critical for 
recent scholarly attempts to think through the issue of restitution of historical 
injustices.” Historian Berber Bevernage, in particular, has put forth a compel- 
ling argument that to seek retrospective justice for the victims of past injus- 
tices does not have to lead to negative effects; that is, retrospective measures 
such as reparations for the victims of past wrongdoings or a nation’s admission 
of its own guilt does not have to come at the cost of future-oriented politics 
or utopian and emancipatory visions for the future. He calls the tendency not 
only to posit the past as negative but also to treat negatives as anachronistic or 
as only belonging to the past a “temporal Manichaeism.”“ 

The concern that to acknowledge past wrongs and injustices would lead 
to negative consequences for the present and future stems from a particular 
type of historical thought or philosophy of history, Bevernage argues, as the 
discussion above shows. This view of history treats the relations between past, 
present, and future in “antinomic terms” and treats them as “discrete and mu- 
tually exclusive entities,’ which also prevents us from understanding injustices 
and responsibilities across different time periods.” In this view, all of the po- 
litical and historical alternatives that were not part of the successful present 
moment are consigned to the past or at least considered an anachronism. Fran- 
cis Fukuyama’s thesis of the end of history is a case of this negative logic par 
excellence; he argues that the present moment of liberal democracy represents 
the end of history primarily by claiming that all other alternatives to political 
forms of liberal democracy have failed.76 In this line of thinking, the structural 
continuities between past and present are missing, which also explains why 
reflection on the past injustice seldom leads to moral responsibility for those in 
the present.” On the contrary, it is considered undesirable to keep harping on 


past injustices as is often done by victim and survivor groups.”® 
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Bevernage calls attention to the practice that “‘performatively’ treats as past 
or anachronistic all those phenomena that do not conform to the contemporary 
society's dominant liberal-democratic ideal"? This vision of temporality that 
sets the past against the present and the future has a specific function: that of 
vindicating contemporaries in relation to injustices that happened in the past, 
as well as in relation to a present that has not rendered justice to past historical 
injustice. Philosopher Jacques Ranciére has also called attention to a politics of 
time that functions to make certain experiences of the past illegible or obscure 
in the present.®° 

Bevernage calls for a different vision of temporality, a different philoso- 
phy of history that rethinks historical temporality in such a way that it no 
longer lends itself to these “antinomic” or “dualist” approaches.®! The groups 
who seek retrospective justice that Bevernage examines resist such dualist vi- 
sions of temporality and even notions of temporal distance. The South African 
Khulumani Support Group bases its ongoing struggle for justice on the argu- 
ment that for the victims and survivors “the past is still in the present"? For 
the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo in Argentina, even after more than thirty 
years, the disappearance of their children cannot be consigned to the past.” 
For these individuals, their own lived experience as victims or relatives of the 
victims of the past injustice do not render the past, present, and future as sepa- 
rate. Their embrace of “radical noncontemporaneity” is also what Benjamin 
calls “redemption” or “remembrance,” as I have discussed above. 

Returning to South Korea’s New Right scholarship, Yi Yong-hun has repeat- 
edly asserted in publications and public pronouncements that his insistence on 
calling the “comfort women"—itself a disturbing and misguided euphemism 
and a direct translation used by the Japanese state— professional prostitutes” 
is to expose the problematic nationalist framework and the continuing sys- 
tematic violence against women, to urge Korean society to awaken to "its own 
comfort women in its midst 5* What might have been a compelling critique 
has become in Yi Yóng-hun a straw man argument. He not only ignores the 
use of force with which many of the women were recruited at the time but 
also the development of public discourse and scholarly work that are critical 
of, and go beyond, the nationalist and binary frameworks that overlook the 
deeply entrenched patriarchal system and everyday gender violence in Korean 
society, as well as the interlocking relationship of global human trafficking, 
sex crimes, and violation of women.? This kind of understanding has been 
articulated in cultural productions as well. As Chong Kyong-a, author of a 


well-received graphic novel “Comfort Women" Report ("Wiwanbu" ripot’i) states, 
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the redress movement for “comfort women’ is neither simply a case of the for- 
merly colonized seeking justice from the colonizer, nor just a case of historical 
rectification (yóksa ch'óngsan); the issue of “comfort women" is an “issue for us,” 
precisely because of the ongoing and various forms of gendered structural vio- 
lence in South Korea and globally.®° 

New Right scholars also object to the timing of this redress movement. Chu 
Ik-chong questions why the “comfort women” issue became public only in the 
late 1980s when people had been aware of its existence from early on, arguing 
that no newspaper or textbook mentioned the issue earlier. He then goes on to 
intimate that it was the Chóngdaehyóp (Korean Council for the Women Drafted 
for Military Sexual Slavery by Japan) that had mobilized the issue as a way to 
push its own nationalist agenda. Here again, he ignores the historical context 
of how during the authoritarian regimes the issue of “comfort women,’ along 
with many other past historical injustices, could not be brought up in public. 
Globally, too, demands for transitional justice in general could be brought up 
only after each country transitioned to democracy.* 

To dismiss the demand for redress for “comfort women” by arguing that the 
“comfort women” system was a part of the “age old” history of humankind and 
that its practice continued into post-1945 South Korea®? is not only to dismiss 
the physical violence the women endured but also to engage in the epistemic 
violence that consigns the lived experience of individual “comfort women” as 
no longer relevant for the present. It engages in a politics of time that treats the 
past injustices in terms of historical discourse alone, thereby creating distance 
between one’s own present day and the allegedly past event?? This distance 
serves to evade historical responsibility and “qualify, relativize, and unburden” 
not only the Japanese state but also Korean society of the debt owed to the 
victims of the past injustice. 

This kind of politics of time, which performatively designates what they 
perceive as undesirable phenomena and persons in the chronological present 
to the past, is not limited to the New Right scholarship. It also operates most 
egregiously in the form of public denunciation and humiliation of victims and 
their family members by elements of the right. The “comfort women" and their 
supporters, and victims and family members of the Kwangju massacre and 
more recently those of the Sewol Ferry, among others, are told that they need 
to accept that the past is past and to move on. Furthermore, they are scorned 
for being “obsessive” and “unseemly” for their unwillingness to be silent.” 

I have tried to show in this book how neoliberal rationality and the politics 
of time combined has given rise to various attempts to deny or obscure past 


emancipatory projects as illegible and to various performative announcements 
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against the possibility of historical change, which I characterize as the regime 
of discontinuity. I have examined how the regime of discontinuity has oper- 
ated at various levels and fields, both at the level of state policy and as a part 
of public discourse, as well as in cultural production and in the field of history. 
The regime of discontinuity, as practiced under the now-dominant neoliberal 
restructuring, has extended the notion of economization to previously non- 
economic spheres and practices as a process of remaking knowledge, as shown 
in the case of New Right historiography. In New Right historiography, modern 
Korean history is reconstructed exclusively as a history of Homo economicus, 
reconfiguring individuals as marching progressively from extreme destitution 
toward economic development and liberal democracy, with “freedom” and 
"egoism" contributing to the common prosperity of all Korean people. At the 
center of this narrative of progress is also the primary subjectivity of the South 
Korean state, as shown in the recent controversy regarding the New Right’s 
attempt to designate August 15 as the date of the foundation of South Korea. 

The politics of time operates in such a way that it announces or marks not 
simply that the “times have changed” but also that what was before “an idea of 
time as a set of possibilities” is now no longer possible.” This politics of time 
is also not unique or specific to the New Right in South Korea. In the global 
annals of democracy, for example, the discourse of de-democratization has 
dominated, which asserts that “despite the hegemony of democratic rhetoric, 
democracy today has been entirely emptied of meaning to the point of being 
reduced to a floating signifier by unregulated capital, the separation of the econ- 
omy from the political, and substitution of the political rationality of neoliberal- 
ism for democratic rationality"?? As I discuss in the introduction, a widespread 
sense of disillusion and disenchantment stemming from less-than-satisfactory 
reforms and drastic neoliberal measures has been such that “progressive politics” 
have been brushed aside as out of sync with the demands of the time in post- 
1987 South Korea. 

A different understanding of time, a Benjaminian view of history where his- 
tory does not progress according to a prescribed linear trajectory, history as a 
dialectic process that unfolds “in a temporal tension between continuities and 
discontinuities, ruptures and closures, advances and retreats” is required to map 
out often-contradictory contours of critical interventions and outcries against 
the status quo.” As I discussed in chapter 2, the efforts of women huildam writ- 
ers to chronicle the unfulfilled dreams and aspirations, failures and limitations 
of the minjung movement and the undongkwón, were excoriated for being 
self-absorbed and melancholic. Yet by documenting the wounds and scars so 


nakedly of the failed revolution, they also refused the banality of progress of 
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history and the inevitable victory of progressive forces. In their refusal, in the 
process of contemplating their defeat, and the severe pain that accompanied 
it, might lie what we may call a Benjaminian poetics of remembrance, the 
memory of the lived experience as a resource for thinking about the limits and 
possibilities of a transformative political praxis. 

What had been suppressed, forgotten, or pushed away in the process of at- 
taining the current dominant system persist and endure, and these submerged 
possibilities continue to function as political and social pressures and often 
express themselves as a social movement. The three-decade-long redress move- 
ment by, and on behalf of, the “comfort women” in South Korea and elsewhere, 
including the Wednesday noon protest held in front of the Japanese embassy 
in Seoul since 1992 is one such example. More recently, the movement to in- 
stall the “Statue of a Girl for Peace” (Sonyósang) around the world has also 
generated active participation of silenced victims of sexual violence and the 
general public.” As Lisa Yoneyama has powerfully shown in Cold War Ruins, at 
the forefront of the emergence of a "transborder redress culture" in the 1990s 
were those who had been formally consigned to the realm of the “inauthentic” 
and the "ineligible"—former colonial subjects, racialized minorities, sexual and 
gender minorities, migrants and diasporic people, and others, challenging es- 
tablished narratives with their “insurgent memories, counterknowledges, and 
inauthentic identities"?6 The redress movement is also built on the “ruins” of 
the Cold War—the failures of transitional justice that had put the Cold War 
security agenda ahead of individual victims. 

Despite a pervasive sense of defeat and the marginalization of organized 
labor that had been the backbone of social movements of the previous era, for 
example, there exists an equally persistent current of resistance against the 
dominant system put forth by various individuals and groups, from the "irreg- 
ular” (pijónggyujik) workers to youth and to the most recent candlelight protest 
participants?" As these cases show, the progress of history has been built out of 
the web of constant and vigorous tensions of various possibilities and potenti- 
alities, some of which submerge only to reappear at a different time, which also 


in large part explains the dynamic history of the country. 
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model for other countries. During the 2010 earthquake in Haiti, describing the 
catastrophe as a typical case of a third world country, a former South Korean 
ambassador to Colombia wrote in Chosun Ilbo, “The core of the problem is how to 
awaken the people's consciousness buried for a long time in the habitual routine 

of poverty and to help them regain hope? He offered the new village movement 

of the Park Chung-hee regime as a solution: “If the saemaul movement was about 
reforming people's minds and giving them back their dreams, it might be exactly 
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what these people need.” Cho Kap-tong, “Aitie saemaürundong"; cited in Ha, “Mass 
Dictatorship,” 5o. 

Chon Chae-ho, "Pak Chóng-hüi robut'ó yóksa rül;" 44. 

Kim Chóng-nyóm, Ch'oebin'guk esó sónjin'guk. 

Chon Chae-ho, "Pak Chóng-hüi robut'ó yoksa rill,” 42-43. 

The serialization was later published as a monograph. Kim Chóng-nyóm, Kim 
Chóng-nyóm chóngch'i hoegorok; Chong Hae-gu, "Pak Chóng-hüi sindtrom,” 55. 

Cho Kap-che first serialized Nae mudóm e ch'im ŭl paet’6ra in Chosun Ilbo and Wolgan 
Chosun (Monthly Chosun) and later published as a monograph in eight volumes. 

In 2006, Cho published a revised version in thirteen volumes as Biography of Park 
Chung-hee (Park Chung-hee chón'gi, Cho Kap-che tatk'om). 

See, among others, Yu In-gyóng, "Pan'golgijaesó kugunon’gaeguro.” Incidentally, 

it is believed that Park Chung-hee used to dodge journalists' questions by saying, 
"Spit on my grave,” the title of Cho Kap-che's biography. No Chae-hyón, “‘Nae 
mudóme ch'imül paet'óra."" Cho's refusal to acknowledge any misrule of Park Chung- 
hee after his death seems to have provided him with a sense of moral high ground, a 
badge of honor, as it were, which also elicited a certain degree of fascination about 
Cho among the public as well. Jürgen Habermas notes that for Carl Schmitt and 
Martin Heidegger, their public refusal to admit their guilt or their political mistake 
committed during the Nazi period lent them a certain cachet among the young in- 
tellectuals whom they continued to influence in post-1945 West Germany. Schmitt 
infamously asked, “Which was actually more indecent, supporting Hitler in 1933 or 
spitting on him in 1945?" Habermas, Berlin Republic, 108. 

Cho writes, “The process of democratization in the last ten years was a process 

of pursuing regional interest, individual interest, partisan interest in the name of 
democracy, freedom, equality, and human rights, thereby destroying national and 
public interest.” Nae mudóm e ch'im ul paet'óra, 1:13; quoted in Chon Chae-ho, “Pak 
Chóng-hüi robut'ó yóksa rill,” 45. 

Cho Kap-che, Yugo! 1:5-6; quoted in Chon Chae-ho, “Pak Chóng-hüi robut'ó yoksa 
rul,” 44. Yugo! is considered by many commentators as a work that still bears the 
mark of Cho Kap-che as an investigative journalist, before he turned to a hagiogra- 
pher of Park Chung-hee. 

Cho’s first attempt at writing Park’s biography began with the publication of Park 
Chung-hee: Time of Discontent and Misfortune (Pak Chong-hui 1: Pulman'gwa puruniii 
sewól) in 1992 (Kkach'i). He had planned to publish a multivolume work but stopped 
after only the first volume was published. Then he began the serialization of Nae 
mudóm e ch'im ul paer'óra in Chosun Ilbo from 1997. 

Cho Kap-che, Nae mudóm e ch'im ŭl paet'óra, 1:140; Hong Yun-gi, “Tagukjok 
hyóndaesóng/" 75. On Park Chung-hee's nationalism, see, among others, Chon 
Chae-ho, Pak Chong-hui tae Pak Chong-hiii, 225-54. 

Cho Kap-che, Nae mudóm e ch'im ŭl paet'óra; quoted in Chon Chae-ho, "Pak Chóng- 
hui robut'ó yóksa rill,” 44. 

Pak Chóng-hüi, Minjokui chóryók, 119; quoted in Hong Yun-gi, “Tagtikjok 
hyóndaesóng,;" 76n26. 

Hong Yun-gi, "Tagükjók hyóndaesóng," 76n26. 
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Hong Yun-gi, *Tagükjók hyondaesong,” 76. 

Nietzsche, “On the Uses and Disadvantages of History,’ 72. 

Jenkins, “Nietzsche’s Use of Monumental History.” 

Lindroos, Now-Time Image-Space, 70; This myth of monumentality is also aided by, 
for instance, national holidays and ceremonies, and the celebration of victims of 
war on memorial days. 

Nietzsche, “On the Uses and Disadvantages of History,’ 70-71; quoted in Jenkins, 
“Nietzsche’s Use of Monumental History,” 173. 

Jenkins, “Nietzsche’s Use of Monumental History,” 173; Han Man-su, “goyondae 
pesüt'üselló sosdl,” 202. Here, Han does not mention monumental history at all, 
but his analysis of the novels of the 1990s encapsulates Nietzsche's notion of monu- 
mental history. 

Huyssen, Twilight Memories, 9. 

Hutchinson, Reaganism, Thatcherism, 19-20. Hutchinson writes that there was also 
an effort to reconstruct the 1940s and 1950s in a way to minimize "centrist consen- 
sus and state intervention" and to emphasize individual effort to bring their own 
prosperity without state regulation or welfare. Hutchinson, Reaganism, Thatcherism, 
20. 

Han Man-su, "9oyóndae pesüt'üselló sosol,” 200. Four out of five best sellers of the 
1990s that Han discusses were also authored by men. 

Hong Yun gi, "Tagükjók hyóndaesóng," 76. Critic Chin Chung-gwón goes so far as 
to suggest that Yi In-hwa's A Man's Road as well as Cho Kap-che's biography “con- 
tain all of the aspects of fascist aesthetics.” Chin Chung-gwón, "Pak Chóng-hüiwa 
angmajuui,’ 587n8. Kim Chóng-nan, a literary critic, also finds fascist aesthet- 

ics both in Yi's novel and Cho’s biography. Kim Chong-nan, "Nuga yóng'ungül 
ch’anntn’ga,” 384-89. 

Yi In-hwa, "In'gan ŭi kil e nat’anan,” 276; quoted in Yi Ch'ung-hun, “‘Yongung’ ŭi 
chóngch'ihak," 254. 

See Chin Chung-gwón, "Chugün tokchaejaüi sahoe,” 359. 

Kang Yóng-hüi, ^In'gan ui kil ro,” 81. In this interview, Yi mentions the title as The 
Grand Dream (Taemang) rather than Ryoma Goes His Way. In its Korean translation, 
The Grand Dream comprises three volumes that detail political, economic, cul- 
tural, and military dimensions of Japan's nation-building process from the time of 
Tokugawa to the Russo-Japanese War. Only the third volume of The Grand Dream is 
attributed to Shiba Ryotaro. Ryoma Goes His Way was first serialized in the newspa- 
per Sankei from 1962 to 1966 before being published as a book. 

Ha Chong-il, "P'asijüm wi sinhwa,’ 67; Kang Yóng-hüi, “In’gan ui kil ro,” 80. Yi said 
that he had aspired to write a kungmin sosól such as The Grand Dream, but it is not 
clear what he means by kungmin sosól, which is different from kungmin munhak. 
There are two types of kungmin munhak (national literature), both of which 
arose during the colonial period. One type arose mainly as a reaction against the 
leftist literature of the KAPF (Korea Artista Proleta Federacio) and is considered 
“nationalist” as opposed to the KAPF’S class-oriented bent, and includes well- 
known writers such as Yi Kwang-su and Ch'oe Nam-són. Another category refers 
to literary works considered “imperial subjects literature,” such as that of Chang 
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Hyók-chu and Hyon Yóng-sóp. See, among others, Hughes, Literature and Film, 25; 
Ha Chong-il, “Minjok munhak”; Kim Yun-sik, “Han’guk ktindaemunhaksa.” Yi In- 
hwa’s notion of kungmin sosól most likely refers to a novel that has popular appeal. 
Yi In-hwa, "Chakkaüi mal,” in Ingan ui kil, 1:6; quoted Ha Chong-il, “P’asijum ti 
sinhwa,” 70-71. 

In'gan ŭi kil, 1:193; quoted in Ha Chong-il, “P’asijum wi sinhwa,” 69. 

In'gan ŭi kil, 1194-95; Ha Chong-il, "P'asijüm ŭi sinhwa,’ 69. The bulk of the novel’s 
second volume is devoted to Park's alleged plan to organize a guerrilla unit among 
the rank and file of Korean soldiers serving in the Japanese military in Manchuria. 
A popular TV drama titled The Eyes of Dawn (Yómyóngiii nundongja), which aired 
from late 1991 until early 1992, also features Park as leading a contingent of ethnic 
Korean soldiers in the Japanese Manchurian military to Korea during the colonial 
period. Historians, as well as former armed resistant fighters of the colonial period, 
have denied that Park was ever involved in any such plan, but the claim has per- 
sisted. See No Tong-hyón, "Pak Chóng-hüiüi Kwangbokkun naet'ongsórül kójit^; Yi 
Chun-sik, “Pak Chóng-hüiga Kwangbokkun?" 

Yi In-hwa, “Sonak ttwiónómün chinjónghan chidoja.” 

Hong Yun-gi, "Tagükjók hyondaesong,” 78. 

Ha Chong-il, "P'asijüm ŭi sinhwa,” 65. 

Yi In-hwa, In'gan ŭi kil, 1:96; cited in Ha Chong-il, “P’asijum ti sinhwa,” 67-68. 

Yi In-hwa, In'gan ii kil, 1316-17; cited in Ha Chong-il, P'asijüm ti sinhwa,” 68. Usu- 
ally, humans run away from spirits, not the other way around. 

It was also voted “Best Book Chosen by Readers" for two years in a row in 1993 and 
1994, and a 2000 Gallup survey found Kim as the second-most-liked author by 
Koreans. Yi Hae-nyón, “T’alssingminjuti,” 225n7. 

Concerned about the Nixon doctrine's policy to reduce US military presence in 
Asia and to utilize the nuclear option as a bargaining chip with the United States, 
among other reasons, Park Chung-hee authorized a program to develop nuclear 
weapons technology in late 1974, which was suspended by December 1976 under 
immense pressure from the United States. For further details on Park's nuclear 
quest, see, among others, Hong, "Search for Deterrence.” According to Peter Hayes 
and Chung-in Moon, who examined the declassified documents released by the CIA 
in 2005, Park's proliferation activity continued for at least another two years. Hayes 
and Moon, “Park Chung Hee.” 

Kim Chin-myóng, Mugunghwa kkoti p'iótsümnida, 1:474, 2:117. There was a widespread 
rumor in South Korea that the CIA was involved in Park's assassination to halt his 
nuclear weapons development. See, among others, Hayes and Moon, "Park Chung 
Hee,” n14; Cho Kap-che, Yugo! 1:4. Nam Chae-hüi, a former journalist and minister 
of labor during the Kim Young-sam administration, also said in an interview that 
he believed the United States might have been behind Park's assassination. Nam 
Chae-hüi, “Wollo óllonin chóngch'iin Nam Chae-hüiga pon taet’ongnyongdul,” pt. 3. 
In the novel, Madame Sin, the owner of a high-end bar/restaurant that Park 
frequents, relates the story that Park once told her, of how he was moved to tears 
twice during his visit to [West] Germany. The first when he saw the long and 
straight highways of Germany which reminded him of the dirt-covered and barren 
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land of Korea. The second time was when Korean residents in Munich gave him 

a warm welcome; many of these Koreans were leading difficult lives as migrants 
working as miners and nurses. Both events made him further resolve to dedicate his 
life to improve the situation of Korea and to bring prosperity to the Korean people. 
Kim Chin-myóng, Mugunghwa kkoti p’itstimnida, 2:140. 

Kim Chin-myóng, Mugunghwa kkoti p'iórsümnida, 2:141-42. 

Mun Hüng-sul, “Minjokchuti irim,” 131. A positive review of this novel praised it 
as an expression of postcolonial nationalism. See Yi Hae-nyón, “T’alssingminjuti.” 
Kim Chin-myóng went on to publish a number of novels that deal with nationalist 
themes and were highly popular. See Yi Hae-nyón, “T’alssingminjuti,” 224n6. 

Mun Hüng-sul, *Minjokchuüi irtm.” 

Yi Hye-wón, "Chich'igo porimbadtn.” 

Kim Chong-nan, “Nuga yóng'ungül;" 380. 

Kim Chóng-hyón, Abóji, 34, 36-37. 
Cho Myong-gi, "9onyóndae taejung,” 133. 

Cho Myong-gi, "9onyóndae taejung,” 133. 

There is as of yet no outright rebellion of children against fathers in Korean cul- 
tural output, and any discussion of such rebellion or patricide concerns collabora- 
tors with the Japanese during the colonial period. For example, Pak Chóng-sók's 
"Kill the Father" (Abdjiriil chugyóra) is a play loosely based on the organization called 
Patricide Society (Salbukye) that reputedly was founded with an aim to kill fathers 
who collaborated with Japanese. "Abójirül chugyora,” written and directed by Pak 
Chóng-sók, performed by Küktan paramp'ul, Yón'güksirhómsil, Seoul, March 21- 
April 1, 2007. It appears that the actual Patricide Society existed not during the 
colonial period but in the immediate post-1945 period, and its aim was to eliminate 
fathers who were either collaborators with the Japanese or who opposed communism. 
Sohaengsóng, "Abójirül chugyóra" In Han Süng-wón [Sung-won Han]’s 1989 novel 
Father and Son (Abóji wa adil), the main protagonist, a university student movement 
activist in the 1980s, declares to his own conservative father that he feels affinity for 
the sons of the Patricide Society that was organized sometime between 1945 and 1950. 
In the novel, the murder of some "reactionary elements" are attributed to the Patri- 
cide Society. Han, Father and Son, 147-48, 152. In a 2015 film Assassination (Amsal), the 
daughter, a first-rate sniper and a leader in the resistance movement based in Man- 
churia during the colonial period, finds that her target is her own biological father. A 
ruthless collaborator, the father had killed his own wife (the sniper's mother) earlier 
for her assistance to the nationalists and is even willing to kill his own long-lost twin 
daughter—the sniper. The daughter cannot bring herself to pull the trigger aimed at 
her father—he is eventually killed by a former member of the Patricide Society, who 
had betrayed the cause and became a hired assassin but decides to help the sniper. 
Amsal, directed by Dong-hoon Choi [Ch'oe Tong-hun], Showbox (2015). 

A filmic representation of this is Ode to My Father (Kukche sijang), released in 2014. 
See, among others, Han Man-su, "9oyóndae pesüt'üselló sosol,” 193. 

On the issue of South Korea's geopolitical location in the Cold War structure and 
US support for South Korea's economic development, see, among others, Cumings, 
"Asian Crisis, Democracy" 
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Numerous critics point out the mass media's overzealous reaction to this novel. 
See, among others, Kang Chun-man, “Wae Pak Chóng-hüi" For the role of Chosun 
Ilbo in promoting Yi In-hwa, see, among others, Han Yun-hyóng, Ant’i Chosun 
undongsa, 195-96. 

Chin Chung-gwón, ^Chugün tokchaejaüi sahoe,” 344. 

Sól Chun-kyu, *Somunnan chanchii,” 425-26. 

On Yi Mun-yól, see, among others, Yi Nam-ho, Yi Mun-yól; Yi Myóng-wón, “Yi 
Mun-yól nonjaeng.” Literary critic Cho Yong-il calls Yi the “most erudite novelist” 
(kajang paksikhan sosólga) in South Korea. Cho Yong-il, *Mónamón segyemunhak;" 
268. Yi Mun-yól also reportedly sold the highest numbers of novels in South Korea 
as of 2001. Ku Pon-gwón, "Yi Mun-yól sosórüi 'pisu'rül majün kósün?" 

Kim Yóng-min, “Yo Un-hyóng, Yi Mun-yól;" 139. 

For further discussion of various special laws enacted during this period, see, 
among others, Cho, "Transitional Justice"; Kim, "Long Road toward Truth.” 
Kim, "Long Road toward Truth,” 525. Kim Dae-jung established the first truth 
commission in 2000. When this commission completed its work in 2004, the 
National Assembly felt that a further, much broader Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission was needed, and in 2005 it passed a law establishing the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission (TRC). See, among others, Cho, “Transitional Justice,’ 
607-10; United States Institute of Peace, “Truth Commission.” 

The Basic Act calls for inquiry into the following: “(i) the anti-Japanese libera- 
tion movement before and under the Japanese Occupation, (ii) the history of 
overseas Koreans who have maintained the sovereignty of Korea or enhanced 
national capability since the Japanese Occupation, (iii) the unlawful killings of 
civilians from August t5, 1945, to the Korean War, (iv) death, injury, and disap- 
pearance as a result of unlawful or conspicuously improper exercises of state 
authority, such as conduct destructive to constitutional order, serious human 
rights violations and cases of fabricated facts from August 15, 1945 through the 
period of authoritarian rule, (v) terror, human rights violations, violence, mas- 
sacre, and suspicious deaths committed by those who denied the legitimacy of 
the Republic of Korea or were hostile to the Republic of Korea from August 15, 
1945 to the period of authoritarian rule, and (vi) cases for which the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission has recognized the necessity of investigation.” Cho, 
“Transitional Justice,” 608. 

Pae Yong-dae, “Yi Mun-yól ege tunntinda.” This and the next three paragraphs, 
including the quotes, are from the interview. 

Chónkyojo was founded in 1989 as an independent nationwide teachers' union 

to serve as an alternative to the existing, officially sanctioned Association of 
Teachers, with the goal of creating a "nationalistic, democratic and humane" 
education system; it was not legalized until 1999. In 2016, it was declared illegal 
once again and in 2020 made legal. Yi Mun-yól calls the teachers of Chónkyojo 
and undongkwon "evil spirits” in his medium-length story, “Runaway Evil Spirit" 
(“Taranan angnyóng"), in Sultanji wa chanül kküródanggimyó, 42-133. 

Kim Yong-gyu, "Sidaewaüi hwahaerul,” 443. 

For further details, see Han Yun-hyóng, Ant’i Chosun undongsa, 164-82. 
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"Sultanji wa chanül kküródanggimyó" in Sulcanji wa chanul kküródanggimyó, 159-61. 
See also Kim Tong-min, “Tasi Yi Mun-yol.” On ón'gwan, see, among others, Ch'oe 
Süng-hüi, Chosón ch'ogi ón'gwan, óllon yón'gu. 

Homo eksek’uttansii. Yi has coined the term homo executans to refer those who ruth- 
lessly eliminate their political opponents once they ascend to a position of power, 
and the obvious target of his fury was the previously mentioned 386-generation 
politicians in the Kim Dae-jung and Roh Moo-hyun administrations. 

Sóntaek, 224, 75-76; quoted in Kim Chong-in, *Sóntaek; 31, 34. 

Lady Chang: "Without doubt many things in life do change, but there are certain 
things that do not. Some such [values] overcome the destructive power of time 
and survive [to present day], and some principles overcome the vicissitudes of an 
era and still apply [to contemporary situations]. Such [values and principles] are 
to be kept in mind as one follows the path of a daughter.” Sóntaek, 18-19; quoted in 
Sin Süng-hüi, "Sóntaek kwa 'Ingmyóng ui som,” 57. 

Considering himself to be an iconoclast standing against the main currents of 
the contemporary society, he said that readers' criticisms of Choice were the 
price he pays for his “refusal to comply with the dominant currents of the era.” 
Yi Mun- yól, Sidaewaui purhwa, 66; quoted in Kim Yóng-min, “Yö Un-hyóng, Yi 
Mun-y6l,” 139. 

For further discussion on Pok's science fictions, see, among others, Pok To-hun, 
"Han'gugüi SF.” 

See, among others, Kim Sóng-dong, "Siryue panyókhanün^ Here, journalists also 
play a key role in portraying Pok as such. For example, the journalists credit Pok's 
previous 1992 publication Hyónsil lova chihyang as responsible for the ^coming out" 
of the erstwhile "lonely" liberalists at the time—due to the reputed dominance of 
anti-capitalistic, socialist tendencies of intellectuals at the time. Kim So-jóng and 
Kim Kyu-t’ae, "Chisigindüre taehan Pok Ko-il ti tangbu.” 

Ko Chong-sók, Ko Chong-sók, 13. In 2017, Pok wrote and directed a play about Park 
Chung-hee titled The Path of Park Chung-hee (Pak Chóng-hüiiii kil) on the occasion of 
Park's one hundredth birthday, extolling Park's pursuit of economic development 
that was "led by the state but executed according to market principles" Chóng 
Chang-yól, "Pak Chóng-hüiwa Yi Pyóng-ch'órüi mannami Taehanmin'gugüi 
unmyóngül pakkwotta.” The play was also published as a book in Korean and Japa- 
nese: Pak Chóng-hüiiii kil (Pugaenp'ip'ül, 2017). 

Pok Kó-il, "Kyóngjejók chayujuüijadürüi kwaje,” 3-7. 

See Kukcheó sidaeui minjogó [National language in the era of international language] 
(Munhakkwa chisóngsa, 1998); Kim Sóng-dong, “Siryue panyókhanün^ 

Pok Kó-il, Hyónsil kwa chihyang, 13. 

Pok Kó-il, Inyóm üi him, 179, 191. 

Pok Kó-il, Chindan kwa Ch’obang, 141; Han Su-yóng, Sosól kwa ilsangsóng, 308-11. 
Pok’s books published by the Center for Free Enterprise include some sensational 
titles such as Ways to Repel Minjung-ism (Minjungjuüirül maganaenin kil, 2002), but 
the majority deal with issues related to liberalism in South Korea such as Liberal- 
ism in South Korea (Han'guk iti chayujuŭi, 2007) and Trials of Liberalism (Chayujuŭi iii 
siryón, 2009). 
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Pok Kó-il, Moksóng chamónjip, 234, 238; quoted in Kang Chun-man, “Pok Kó-il ti 
sosól;" 185. 

Chang Kang-myóng, “Pyonmyong ŭl ch'ajasó? Pok Kó-il has also discoursed on the 
issue of collaborators with Japanese colonial regime, which I think is one of the more 
reasonable approaches presented by conservatives. See Pok Ko-il, "Chaengjóm? 

Yi Mun-yól, Sidaewaŭi purhwa, 305. 

Pok Kó-il, *Hondon'gwa chilssó;" 355. 

Kim Yong-gyu, "Sidaewaüi hwahaerul,” 444. 

Kang Chun-man, “Yi Mun-yól ul almy6n,’ 138. Pok’s other titles of “political” 
novels include The Unseen Hand (Poiji anniin son, Munhakkwa chisóngsa, 2006), 
which promotes market economy and Ground Zero (Kuraundu chero, Kyóngdók 
ch’ulp’ansa, 2007), also another political jab at the Kim Dae-jung government’s 
policy toward North Korea. 

For a further discussion of the evolution of the ideas, roles, and characteristics of 
the public intellectual in South Korea, see Lee, “Public Intellectuals.” On Chang 
Chun-ha, one of the public intellectuals who is widely presumed to have been 
killed by Park Chung-hee's order, see, among others, Pak Kyóng-su, Chang Chun- 
ha: Minjokchuüijaüi kil [Chang Chun-ha: The path of a nationalist] (Tolbegae, 2013). 
Lee, “Public Intellectuals”; Kim and Chang, “Entry of Past Activists.” 

Novelist Hwang Sók-yóng, the doyen of literature of the downtrodden, also briefly 
associated with the Lee Myung-bak government in 2008 but soon distanced himself. 
The conservative mass media’s cozy relationship with chaebol is not only ideologi- 
cally driven but also economical, as they rely heavily on revenue from chaebol ad- 
vertisements to make up for losses in the increasingly competitive media market. 
See Kim Sang-jo, “Samsung konghwaguk,” 36-38. 

Kang Chun-man characterizes this phenomenon as a “tendency to privilege 
culture” (munhwa t'ükkwónjuiii): “it is the kind of sentiment [that is prevalent in Ko- 
rean society] that takes for granted that those in cultural sphere can intervene in 
societal issues without any accountability, with the belief that they do not enjoy as 
much political power or earn as much as those who work in political and financial 
spheres.” Kang Chun-man, “Yi Mun-yól ül almyon,” 137. 

I point out some of these issues in Making of the Minjung, 294-99. See also Kim Won, 
“8onyondaee taehan 'kiók;" 12-13; Yi Sang-nok, “1980nyondae chungsanch'üng 


tamnon;' 279-82. 


4. THE RISE OF NEW RIGHT HISTORIOGRAPHY 
AND ITS TRIUMPHALIST DISCOURSE 


Pak Chi-hyang et al., “Morimal, 12. 

See, among others, Em, “Historians.” 

Pak Chi-hyang et al., “Morimal, 12. 

See Im Tae-sik, “Haebang chonhusa ui chaeinsik;" 12-13. 

On the postpublication developments concerning some of the contributors to the 
volume whose positions depart from that of the New Right, see Pak T’ae-gyun, 
"Nyurait'üüi tungjang,” 295-99. 
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Kyogwasó p'oróm, Han’guk kün-hyóndaesa. 
Levy, “Future of the Past,” 51. 

8 See, among others, Chong Yon-t’ae, "'Singminji kindaehwaron’ nonjaengüi 
pip’an’gwa sin'gündaesaronüi mosaek”; Chon Sang-in, “Singminji küàndaehwarone 
taehan ihaewa ohae”; Cho, “Colonial Modernity Matters?” 

9 Levy, “Future of the Past,” 52. Political use of the past in political conflicts cuts across 
the ideological spectrum globally, as there are plenty of cases of the left’s use of the 
past for its political purposes. Some examples include East Germany’s instrumental- 
ization of memories of communist resistance to the Third Reich and Spain’s Socialist 
Party who broke a truce over the use of history for partisan purposes when it feared 
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“Les interpretations du mouvement communiste international,’ in Dreyfus et al., Le 
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An Pyóng-jik, “Morimal,” 6. 
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Economy and Society: An Outline of Interpretive Sociology, 2 vols. (Berkeley: University 
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rule? An Pyong-jik, “Morimal,” 7. 
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Kim Se-jung, "Pak Chóng-hüi sidae sanophwa,” 48-49. 
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and journalists, 83.3 percent opposed it. In another survey by the Seoul Kyongje 
(Seoul economic daily) conducted on August 17, 2008, 97 percent of the respon- 
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hyo, "Haebang chonhusa ui chaeinsik,’ 200n1. 
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Lee, Making of Minjung, 1-69. 

See, among others, Yi Wan-bóm, “Kon’guk kijóm nonjaeng.” 

Pak Myóng-nim, “Yi Süngmanüi Han'guk munje,” 59. It is important to note that 
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